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PKEFACE. 



The writer of these pages, observing the great 
interest with which young people peruse the ^^ Tales 
OF A Grandfather," has often regretted that the 
histories of other countries were not written in the 
same entertaining and instructive manner as that of 
Scotland. By Sir Walter^ s method history ceases 
to be a tedious task to the young, and its page 
becomes the means of beguiling many an hour 
which would otherwise be consumed in the perusal 
of those idle works of fiction with which, to the 
great detriment of youth, our subscription libraries 
now abound. 

The Author has devoted some hoursT of leisure to 
the compilation of the earlier history of Denmark, 
and the following pages form a part of the work, 
which he intends to continue to the era of the 
Reformation. 



FIRST PERIOD. 



FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE TIMES OF AN86ARIUS, WHO 
FIRST PREACHED THE GOSPEL IN THE NORTH. 



INTRODUCTION. 

We find great difficulty in giving a correct view of the 
first ages of any country, on account of the accumulation of 
fables, which always confuses this period of history. To 
separate the simple facts from the mass of superincumbent 
fiction is, indeed, a task so laborious, that the writer of these 
pages would shrink from it, did he not reflect that great 
forbearance is always extended to those who engage in such 
an undertaking. In full confidence of this indulgence, we 
shall at once give the sources whence any information can be 
had regarding the early history of Denmark. These are, in 
the first instance, the language, such as it appears in old 
writings, and the analogy which it bears to other languages ; 
secondly, the monuments of those early periods which are 
still extant ; and, thirdly, the traditions given us by those 
old chroniclers whose writings have been preserved, and 
which, after being carefully examined by competent archae- 
ologists, have since been republished. 

Confusion and difficulty have sprung up from the inti- 
mate connexion which was maintamed between the three 
Scandinavian nations, and which was founded on similarity 
of religious faith as well as close family ties. The old 
chroniclers were unfortunately apt, in their mistaken na- 
tional pride, to deviate from the strict truth, and to transfer 
such valiant deeds as had been performed by one nation to 
the history of that country in which the writers were per- 
sonally most interested. Consequently, it became necessary, 
in many instances, to compare various writers, and to weigh 
the internal evidence of the facts which they state, before 
any certain conclusion could be formed from their works. To 
give instances of this foolish rivalry, we will mention the 
celebrated old Swedish writer, Rudbeck, who proved, to his 
own entire satisfaction, that the garden of Eden was origin- 
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ally placed in the valleys of Dalecarlia ; and another 
Swedish writer of high standing, Doctor Bang, has asserted, 
that Adam*s first earthly tons were begun in Sweden. 
Lyscander, the royal historiographer of Christian the 
Fourth of Denmark, came to the conclusion that Noah and 
his family had settled in Jutland after landing from the 
ark ; and the Cimbri, as well as all the ancestors of his royal 
master, came thus in a direct line from Noah^s son, Japhet. 
An archbishop of Sweden, John Magnus, went so far as to 
invent a long list of kings named by no other historian : he 
even relates circumstantially the actions done by them, that 
he might secure to the history of his own country the 
honour of extending farther back than that of Denmark. 

We will, however, pass over these singularly speculative 
ideas, and rather endeavour to trace what information may 
be gained from the language itself. In this investigation we 
find that the old Danish language was originally the same 
as that spoken at the present day in Iceland. The latter, 
again, differs little from that in which the most ancient of 
northern chronicles are written. So little has the Icelandic 
language varied, that deeds for the conveyance of property 
which were .executed in the eleventh century can yet be 
easily read and understood by the intelligent farmers of that 
island. 

A^e find, further, that the Icelandic language, together 
with the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, as they are now 
spoken, has a striking resemblance in its roots, construction, 
and even in many of its words, to those dialects which are 
now spoken by the people who inhabit the Crimea, and 
those who live on the borders of the Caspian Sea. These 
have all been found to have a close connexion with the 
Sanscrit language ; and we think, therefore, that we are not 
presumptuous if we infer, from this affinity of languages, 
that it was from the continent of Asia, and particularly from 
India, those races emigrated which first peopled the North 
of Europe. It seems almost impossible to determine the 
probable period of this emigration ; but, from various tra- 
ditions, we may state that it happened about 2500 years 
before Christ. Many are rather mclined to the opinion, 
that the wilds of Scandinavia were only peopled as late as 
about 1000 years before Christ, when two races, called 
Finners and Celts, are said to have arrived. The first- 
named people are thought to have been some Jewish tribe, 
which had fled thus far north from the miseries which so 
often visited their own land. 
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Having thus slightly directed attention to the language 
of Denmark as one source of information, we will now turn 
to those monumental building which still exist. We find 
here, however, very little which can throw any light on the 
subject. While over the south of Europe there are scat- 
tered many ruins, which are still so perfect that they 
frequently afford a clue to the ancient histories of the 
countries in which they exist, the North cannot boast of 
presenting to the antiquarian any monuments whereon to 
build his theories with any thing like certainty. 

Tumuli, or barrows, have been discovered of various 
sizes, and in these there have been found many interesting 
relics of past ages. Warlike weapons, tools, curious uten- 
sils, and sepulchral urns, have been collected from these, 
and they have been placed in museums, as interesting re- 
cords of the gradual advancement of art from those early 
times when the rude wedge and hammer were formed of 
stone, to the period when metal came into use, and was 
converted into the required forms by means of the forge. 
Still neither in these collections, nor in the stone-hills which 
served as altars for the heathen religion, nor in the cham- 
bers of the sepulchres, can there be found any clue to the 
history of the ancient inhabitants of these lands. The tools 
and weapons, we know, were generally buried with the 
dead, that they might serve them in the day of that resur- 
rection, of which even the most barbarous nations seem to 
have had a natural anticipation ; but no inscriptions on 
these utensils shew to whom they have belonged, nor at 
what period they were thus deposited. 

We now come to the source of information which we men- 
tioned as the last ; namely, the traditions which were trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, and were then in a 
collected form preserved in manuscripts. 

The Roman and Greek authors have only slightly noticed 
the geography and history of that part of the world which 
was to them its very end — its " Ultima Thule ;" and, conse- 
quently, we meet here vnth. much disappointment. They 
might have derived much information from the Carthagi- 
nians, who were the most nautical people of the ancient 
world, and who visited frequently the northern seas. But, 
unfortunately for us, the Romans did their work of destruc- 
tion so well, that we have none of the Carthaginian writings 
left us, which might possibly have given us much valuable in- 
formation. Nor had the Romans previousljr succeeded in ac- 
quiring any knowledge from the Carthaginians regarding the 
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North. How jealously the secret was guarded we mav learn 
from the fact, that the senate of Carthage decreed full resti- 
tution for losses incurred to a shipowner, whose vessel had 
heen run aground by the captain when he found 'that a 
Koman ship was following after him on his voyage to the 
North. Even rewards were decreed to the master and the 
crew for keeping secret, at the risk of their lives, the im- 
portant knowledge of the northern navigation. The trade 
m amber and northern furs was one of the chief branches of 
the Carthaginian commerce. From Strabo we learn that 
Pythias, a merchant of Marseilles, carried on a great trade 
with the people living on the coasts of the Baltic. This 
Pythias reported that barley was the chief produce of the 
soil. Want of sunshine and the moist atmosphere in the 
autumn obliged the people to gather the grain when scarcely 
ripe, and to put it into large bams. Pythias also said that 
honey was very abundant, and that the people used to drink 
mJi, a fermented liquor made from the honey- ^e forests 
were immense, and excellent fir timber might be had very 
cheap. Amber and furs, also, were in great abundance, and 
sold at a low charge. 

Tacitus has made but a few passing remarks on these re- 
^ons, of which he seems to have had little knowledge, and 
m which he evinces no interest. 

Ptolemaeus of Alexandria found in the extensive library 
of his native city several Greek manuscripts, which con- 
tained information regarding the North. The contents are 
only fabulous narratives of no great interest, except that we 
find in them, for the first time, the northern people called 
Daunones. This name was probably derived from " Daun," 
an old Scandinavian word, which means low or flat ; and 
such the coasts would appear to the mariner as he passed 
them. The word " Daun" joined to "mark," the northern 
word for land, formed the name " Daunmark," or, as it is 
still called in Danish, " Denmark," and the inhabitants were 
the Daunones. 

Ptolemaeus even gives a map of these northern countries, 
as accurate as we can expect from his sources of information ; 
but it is of no merit except in so far as it gives us a repre- 
sentation of the fanciful ideas which the ancients entertained 
about the North. 

From these writings we pass on to those of different ec- 
clesiastics who lived in the middle ages, and have left us 
records of more or less interest, according to the literary 
capabilities of the writers. In those days of intellectual 
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darkness, the art of writing was mostly confined to the 
clergy. The illiterate princes of those ages generally had 
an ecclesiastic for their private secretary, who became thus 
cognizant of all state matters. The subserviency in which 
Kome held her priesthood often forced them to communicate 
with their superiors, and from this necessit}'^ of writing fre- 
quently many clergymen acquired a literary taste, and such 
BKill in composition, as enabled them to record, not without 
success, the annals of their own and other nations. Amongst 
such works from clergymen, there are a few on the history 
of the North. Jomandas, a bishop in Ravenna, wrote a his- 
tory of the Goths, which gives some insight into that of the 
North. Much of this history Jomandas got from the 
Alani, a people who not long before had emigrated from 
those countries, and in his time lived near Ravenna. 

Adamus Bremensis also collected in the eleventh century 
many interesting facts concerning the old history of Den- 
mark. He was attached as canon to the episcopal see at 
Bremen, but often visited the court of Svend Estridson, 
king of Denmark, and learned many details of the history 
he wrote from that monarch, which makes it the more 
trustworthy. 

A life of Ansgar, the chosen apostle of the Lord for the 
propagation of the Christian faith in the North, written by 
Rembert, his successor, as archbishop of Bremen, gives us 
also much insight into the state of the North at that early age. 

Svend Aagesen, a canon of Lund, wrote a history of 
Denmark, but of little interest when compared with the 
work of Saxo Grammaticus. They were contemporaries 
and fellow-canons at Lund ; but Svend, in his work, mo- 
destly acknowledges Saxo's great superiority. Saxo's great 
faults are partiality and want of discrimination, for he inserts 
many fables and allegorical tales in his work as if they 
were facts. His history, nevertheless, is a great treasure, 
and gives us a more detailed account of the manners and 
habits of the northern people than can be obtained from any 
other source. A curious old work is " Otheri Periplus ; or, 
Journeys of Other to Bjarmeland." It was undertaken by 
Other, a Norwegian, at the desire of King Alfred of Eng- 
land, who ordered these travels to be written. From these, 
also, we can ^lean many interesting facts. 

Of the old chroniclers who collected the legends current 
amongst all the northern people, the Icelandic are those who 
deserve most attention and confidence. 

The colonisation both of Iceland and the Feroe Islands 
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seems to have been effected by independent Norwegian 
chiefs during the ninth century. They preferred to live as 
exiles from their native land rather than to submit to the 
sway of one supreme ruler. They and their descendants 
ruled Iceland as an independent state for upwards of three 
hundred years. The constitutional and municipal form of 
government which they adopted probably contributed in no 
small degree to a diffusion of intelligence, which found de- 
light in poetry and in the acquisition of knowledge. They 
were too powerless to acquire wealth except by legitimate 
trade, and in their voyages they combined profit with an 
indulgence in their literary tastes. Having visited more 
advanced countries, they brought home with them superior 
civilisation to that which had hitherto been known in the 
North. 

The head of the community was called Lagmand (or 
Lawman, literally translated), and he was generally the 
most learned man of the island. Many of these Lagmaend 
encouraged the diffusion of the knowledge which their 
countrymen had acquired abroad. A peculiar class of men 
gradually arose who were called Skialder, or bards, and who 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of music and poetry, 
as well as to religious and historical compositions. These 
Skialder became celebrated all over the North, and almost 
every Danish king had at least one Icelandic skiald at his 
court ; until a taste for German customs and poetry slowly 
banished the more national predilection for the old bards. 

Many of their compositions have been preserved, and 
are still much admired as the northern " Sagaers." They 
may be divided into four classes. The religious, or mytho- 
logical Sagaers, present nothing of interest to the historian, 
except so Far as they give him an insight into the ceremonies 
and religious feelings which prevailed in the North during 
those ages. 

One of the best Sagaers of this class is that of " Rigs- 
maal." It tells us of a visit made on earth by the god 
Heimdal, that he might, by ocular inspection, judge of the 
condition in which the different classes of men lived. 

He visited first the house of a slave, where the only 
fare his host could offer him was coarse bread, made of 
flour mixed with bran, and some boiled veal. The sons 
and the daughters of this slave were mean-looking per- 
sons, whose bodily deformities were fully equalled by their 
intellectual deficiencies. Their attire was also very coarse 
and scanty. 
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The god soon forsook their residence and company, and 
then he came to the abode of a " Bonde," or a free landed 
proprietor. The master of this dwelling had a handsome 
beard, his curly hair was well combed, his forehead was broad 
and expansive, his stature was imposing, and the god was 
much pleased with his prepossessing appearance. The wife 
was dressed in fine linen, with a handsome collar round 
her neck, and on her robe there were many shining buttons ; 
she was busily engaged in plying the distaff. The children 
were ruddy and fair ; their eyes of a fine blue colour ; 
they were all busily engaged — the boys in agricultural and 
mechanical work, the girls at the loom, or attending to their 
household duties. Every thing in the condition of the 
house and of its inmates displayed the happiness enjoyed by 
a free and independent family. 

The fire burnt cheerfully in the room, and the host and 
hostess were so hospitable to the god that he left them quite 
satisfied with his reception, and proceeded to another habi- 
tation, where the door no longer stood open, admitting every 
wayfaring man or woman who chose to pass the threshold. 

The god had come to the house of a chieftain, where it 
was necessary first to ask for admittance, and where much 
splendour and ostentation seemed to prevail. The floor was 
covered with clean straw, benches were arranged along the 
walls, and tapestry, as well as a choice collection of armour, 
were suspended on the walls of the banqueting- room. The 
lord and his lady were sitting at their ease^ the former was 
examining his bows and arrows ; the lat^r, decked with 
costly rings and spangles, was busy with ornamental works. 
She was fair and white as new-fallen snow; the children 
were all that fond parents could desire : the boys were learn- 
ing all the arts of war, that they might become one day 
jarls like their father ; and the daughters were remarkable 
for their beauty. A piece of white linen was spread as a 
table-cloth, and the fare consisted of birds and pork with 
wheaten cakes ; the drink was costly wine and mead, handed 
in silver goblets. After this visit the god had seen enough 
of earth, and returned to his heavenly abode. 

Those sagaers which contain songs and prose compo- 
sitions celebrating the chivalrous deeds of various warriors 
in honour of the fair sex, are of very little value. They are 
chiefly inferior imitations of the troubadours* songs, which 
were much admired in Spain and the south of France, and 
give us hardly any historical information. There are, 
nirther, a class of sagaers which professedly were fables, but 
intended to convey some moral or practical lesson ; these, 
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also, may be passed by, and attention be directed to those 
sagi^en which contain writings by men like Snorro. Thei« 
vre find the discrimination of a philosophical mind blended 
with the feelings of a poet. The writings of the Frodes and 
Knytlinga Saga belong to this class. 

The oldest Icelandic writings are those by Frode — they 
were written as early as the tenth century. Amongst them 
is a history called ^' Islendinga Bock," which gives a short 
description of the manner in which Iceland was first peopled ; 
also tne details of some remarkable events which took place 
at an early period ; and it then traces the genealogy of the 
writer through thirty-eight generations, until it reaches 
to Yngve, who was a god and Odin's companion. 

Several poems, such as " Biarkemaal," the " Stcerkodder's 
Song," &c., are still extant, as well as many genealogical 
tables. Family records were accurately kept, and so much 
respected that, on the faith of them, many families even 
ascended the throne, after having for some time been de- 
prived of their rights. In an age when the multitude did 
not understand writing, it was, however, not an unusual 
occurrence that frauds were practised on the credulity of the 
people by forging such documents. 

These genealogical records were supposed to have been 
kept from so early a period, that Budbeck gives a list of 
all the Swedish kings to the building of the tower at Babel. 
These tables are valuable only with regard to later events, 
when they underwent the critical inspection of Snorro, who 
for the correctness of his annals may be termed a northern 
Thucydides. Snorro was born of noble parents, but at an 
early age became an orphan, and was placed with a relation, 
Jon Loptson, who in his day was the most learned man in 
all Iceland. Snorro profited well by the care bestowed upon 
his education, but left the house of his guardian at an early 
age ; for he secured the hand of a rich and youthful lady, 
and thus gained affluence and independence. 

Snorro purchased various estates, and on one of them he 
built a castle, fortified by ramparts. By means of aqueducts 
some hot springs were directed into a large bath, which was 
called Snorrolaug, and which still exists after a lapse of 
600 years. His talents procured him the office of lagman 
over all Iceland, but his ambition and avarice proved at last 
his ruin. He forgot that his wife had by her wealth laid 
the foundation of his greatness, and in her old age divorced 
her, that he misht marry a very rich widow ; but by this 
step he was involved in quarrels with his nearest relatives, 
and was at last obliged to fly for his life to Norway. Here, 
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by perseverance and great cunning, he obtained sufficient 
support to enable bim to return and re-establish himself in 
his castle ; but he did not long enjoy his residence, for he 
"was treacherously assassinated in his sixty-third year, a.d. 
1241, by one of his sons-in-law. None of the old chronicles 
of nortnern Europe can at all vie in interest with the 
" Heimskrin^la" of Snorro, which contains the history of 
the Norwegian kings from the reign of Odin to that of 
Magnus Erling's son. The work is entitled " Heimskrin^la," 
from its first sentence, '^ Sua er sagt at Kringla Heimsms,^* 
which means, " So it is said that the world's circumference." 
Snorro's nephew, Sturla Thordarson, also composed an in- 
teresting history of his own times and those immediately 
previous to them. 

We have already mentioned the name of Frode. There 
were two relatives of this name, but Saemund Frode is the 
one to whom we are indebted for "Edda (Avia), or the 
Tales of a Grandmother." This work consists of a collec- 
tion of songs by Skialder, who had commemorated in rhymes 
those laws, religious rites, and moral principles, which pre- 
vailed during their own times. This treasure remained in 
obscurity until the year 1639, when a copy was sent from 
Iceland to Denmark, and attracted great attention. It con- 
tains songs from the most ancient days down to those sung 
at the time when the Gospel was first preached. *Like the 
Boman " Carmina Sibyllina," this book pretends to emanate 
direct from the Goddess of Divination. Vola, the northern 
sibyl, sings of the formation of the world, and the creation 
of the gods and of the human race. She tells of the ancient 
giants, and of the pigmies and the state of things then pre- 
vailing, but ultimately she passes on to give her predictions 
regarding the final aestruction of our globe. These pro- 
phecies afford, to an attentive Christian reader, sure and 
convincing proofs that the Lord permitted hopes of a better 
and happier state after death to be cherished by nations 
destitute of the light of revelation. 

The goddess declares that the gods had not been always 
in existence, and she predicts that, notwithstanding their 
power and might, they would not exist for ever. The fate 
of the gods, as well as of those happy souls which lived with 
them, was one day to be decided by Alfader, the father of 
all. For Ragnarokur, or the twilight of the gods, was to 
prevail one day ; inasmuch as their own vices, and particu- 
larly Loke's crimes, would produce the greatest anarchy in 
heaven. Loke was the least favoured god, and, therefore, 
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envious of the others. He had intermarried with one of the 
evil spirits, Jetters, and had for his progeny three ahomiu- 
able beings: Hel, who lived in !Niflheim to plague the 
spirits of those evil men who had come to the lower regions 
on account of their crimes or of their cowardice ; secondly, 
Ferriswolf, a rapacious and bloodthirsty animal ; and Mid- 
gardsworm, an immense serpent, whose coils entwined the 
globe, ready to crush it on the da^r when judgment will be 
passed on the gods. All the evil spirits, the Jetters, were at 
last to break the chains in which Odin held them, and com- 
bat the gods, who, as well as all the happy inmates of Val- 
halla, would be very nearly defeated, l^en, in the most 
critical moment, and amid all the confusion created by this 
bloody warfare, a being superior to the gods would appear : 
this was Alfader, who, besides, had a name so holy, that the 
goddess durst not pronounce it, nor could it be written down. 
He would m'ake the combat cease, and bring those gods, as 
well as those men*s spirits who deserved it, to Gimle, there 
to enjoy everlasting happiness. But the wicked, both of 
gods and men, were cast into Nastrond's burning flames, 
among serpents and adders, where they would endure never- 
ceasing torments. 

Another part of the " Edda" is called Havamaal (from 
*' hava," hign ; and " maal," speech) ; and here Odin 
speaks and gives directions of the greatest importance to the 
people. His religious commands are many of them of so 
wise and so elevated that we are induced to believe that he 
was acquainted with the maxims of Ecclesiastes, and many 
other portions of the Old Scripture ; nor is this impossible 
when we consider that Odin was of Asiatic extraction, and 
might have known the doctrines of the Jewish religion. 

The "Edda" could hardly be now understood, if a second 
"Edda" had not been collected, which serves as a com- 
mentary to the first, and, in a great measure, explains it. This 
second ^^Edda'* is of a much later date. 

The writing of books was a frequent occupation after the 
promulgation of Christianity, and up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; but after that period, till the reformation by Luther 
had spread itself over the North, writing seems to have 
become nearly extinct, and we hear of no authors of the 
least eminence. A very few years after that event, Andrew 
Wedel, in 1578, published the history of Denmark ; and he 
was again succeeded, in 1604, by Arild Hvitfeld, by Olaus 
Worm, Thomas Bartholin, and by two most distinguished 
Icelanders, Arnus Magnoeus, and Torfaeus. They printed 
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their historical researches of bygone days, and also gave us 
accounts of events which occurred in their own times. From 
1702 to 1712 Iceland's literary treasures were all removed 
from that island, and brought to Copenhagen, where they 
were placed in the university library. In this wajr the found- 
ation was laid for a correct knowledge of the history of the 
northern countries. We will only add the names of a few 
of those writers who deserve praise for their historical la- 
bours. In chronological order they are Gram, Holberg, 
Langebeck, Schioening, Suhm ; then Snedorff, whose work 
has been much consulted by the writer of this compilation ; 
then Finn, Magnussen, Rafn, and lastly Allen, from whose 
history we have made many extracts. Besides these his- 
torians there have been poets like Ewald, Ohlenschlaeger, 
Ingeman, and others, who, by poetical versions of the ancient 
mythology and annals of their country, have made the dark 
and middle ages familiar to the educated of the present ge- 
neration. Perhaps these authors have turned the thoughts 
and attention of their countrymen too much to past glory 
and splendour, and thus made them rest satisfied with the 
traditionary heroism and independence of their ancestors, 
whereby the attention has been withdrawn from considering 
the means by which they might at the present time improve 
the political and social condition of themselves and their 
posterity. 



We have already stated, that there is every reason for 
considering Asia as the part of the world from which the 
earliest settlers of the North of Europe came. The first 
seem to have been the Finners, and the next, the Celts ; but 
of neither nation is any thing known. The Goths came next, 
and are the first inhabitants of the North of whose deeds 
we know something. It appears that, on their arrival in 
the North, they met with resistance both from the Celts and 
from the Finners. They seem to have become reconciled to 
the Celts, and lived on an amicable footing amongst them ; 
but with the Finners they appear to have carried on a war 
of extermination. It ended in the gradual retreat of the 
Finners to the most northern parts of Norway and 
Sweden. Probably the Laplanders are descendants from 
these Finners. 

The Goths seem to have remained quiet in their new 
habitations imtil, from some imknown cause, we find them 
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emigrating and coming into collision with the more civilised 
southern nations of £urope. This extensive emigration 
seems to have proceeded from Jutland, and we read of a 
curious cause in which it originated. It is said, that a king 
in Jutland had promised to marry a British queen, hut 
hroke his promise. This so enraged the lady, that she or- 
dered the isthmus between England and France to be cut 
through. Then the waters of the Atlantic rushed in and 
formed the German Ocean, whereby a great part of Den- 
mark was inundated. This singular story, probably, refers 
to some visitation which may have befallen the low coasts 
of Jutland, whereby the people became distressed and decided 
to emigrate. The exact period cannot be ascertained ; many 
suppose that this event occurred as early as in the times of 
Alexander the Great. We know nothmg of their move- 
ments ; probably, in Grermany, they found ample means of 
supporting themselves by the chase and fisheries, without 
interfering materially with any other nation. These emi- 
grants, under the name of Cimbri, formed an alliance with 
the Teutones, a people who probably dwelt on the banks of 
the Elbe. This union was enected about one hundred years 
before Christ, when the Romans first began to hear of them. 
Thus united, the two races set out on a warlike expedition 
southward, conquering all as they went along, and getting 
many of the vanquished to join their victorious army; 
hence the large host we read of in the Roman history, 
fathered together ere they reached the confines of Italy. 
Their wars with the Romans are, however, beyond the 
limits of this history. The result we will only state — and 
that was a total defeat, which sent home, out of that im- 
mense multitude, but a small crest-fallen band, which was 
glad to hide itself for some time in obscurity on the banks 
of the Weser, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bremen. 

It is a curious circumstance, that, even now, travellers 
find between Verona and Vicenza, in a small locality, many 
flaxen- haired and blue-eyed jpeople, quite distinct from the 
other Italian races ; and it is generally believed they are 
descendants of the few Cimbri who were permitted to re- 
main in Italy. 

The people on the banks of the Weser seem to have gra- 
dually increased in number, and at last they felt them- 
selves sufficiently strong to attempt an invasion of Gallia. 
Here success attended them, and in effecting their conquest 
they used a peculiar weapon, which they called Francisca ; 
from which circumstance they acquired tne name of Franks. 
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At last the name Gflllia was superseded by the word 
Francia, or, as it is now, France. In this same manner, the 
word Saxon comes from Saxa, a German name for a double* 
edged, short broad sword, which the first invaders of 
Fngland were in the habit of using. 

From the descriptions of the Cimbri given by Eoman 
writers, we may form some idea of the customs, characters, 
and manners of the northern nations at the period to 
which those authors refer. The country was, probably, 
divided by small tribes into many subdivisions, till, m 
course of time, some more artful or powerful leader of 
one clan would bring under his subjection his weaker 
neighbours, and, after conquering some territory, would 
assume the title of king. Valour and physical strength 
were the qualities chiefly admired in an age where almost 
every dispute was settled by a combat. The greatest 
affront that could then be given was to insinuate a doubt 
of a man*s courage ; if the word ^^ Nidding," or coward, had 
been used, it could only be expiated by taking the life of 
the offender, or falling in the combat. The knights of the 
middle ages continued the same barbarous custom of reveng- 
ing, by single combat, any offence they had received, and 
often combated in the lists merely to gain advantage over 
an adversary they wished to destroy. Our modem duellists 
are only following up the principles and practices of their 
heathen ancestors. The more civilised nations of the an- 
cient world, such as the Romans and the Greeks, heathens 
though they were, scorned to practise so detestable a mode 
of settling private feuds. 

In peace, the men were chiefly engaged in the chase or in 
fishing ; while the women attended to the field work, or were 
employed in household labours. The northern people re- 
spectea women, and even considered them peculiarly en- 
dowed with a prophetic spirit. Hence many old women 
pretended to be gifted with second sight, and the power to 
predict events. These prophetesses were held in reverence 
by all classes of the people ; they were dressed in white linen 
garments, and wore also, as ornaments, heavy belts of cop- 
per round their waists, and chains of the same material round 
their necks. 

All prisoners made in war were brought before the chief 
prophetess, who selected those victims whom she considered 
the most likely to appease by their blood the wrath of their 
deities. The prophetess, in her white robes, stood on a hi^h 
stone raised above a copper caldron. She had the victun 
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brought before her ; and, holding its head above the rim of 
the caldron, quickly passed her sword across its throat, 
pretending to divine, from the manner in which the blood 
squirted into the caldron, whether the gods were favour- 
able or not. Inferior priestesses were, meanwhile, busy in 
ripping up the victim*s stomach, divining further, from the 
entrails, in answer to questions of less importance. It was 
besides ordained, that every nine years there should be a 
great sacrifice made in the chief temple, when ninety- nine 
men, with the same number of stallions, hounds, and cocks, 
were slaughtered as a propitiatory offering to the gods. 
Should any great calamity befal the nation, before the 
expiration of the usual interval of years, it was expected 
from the king, that he, with some of the chiefs, should 
voluntarily present themselves as victims at the altar of the 
gods. Religion in those days was no slight matter, and the 
reputation of piety incurred the risk of being sacrificed for 
the national weliare. They knew but little of medical 
science ; but there was no great necessity for such know- 
ledge, from their general healthiness. They took a great 
deal of exercise, and lived on simple fare. In cases of sick- 
ness, the females availed themselves of their knowledge of 
the medicinal qualities of a few herbs; and, in cases of 
wounds, the dressings applied were very simple. The fe- 
males also generally practised as surgeons. The children 
were well-treated by their mothers, who nursed them for 
several years after their birth. But it is certain that it was 
a general custom to destroy all such infants as were born in 
a weakly or deformed state. The origin of this inhuman and 
revolting practice, as well as the excuse for it, is to be re- 
ferred to the great physical exertions which were then 
necessary to procure tne means of subsistence, and to the 
many difficulties and privations of the social state. Early 
inured to hardships, the men attained immense physical 
strength, and were fearless in encountering the greatest 
dangers. Chastity was considered an honourable virtue, 
nor were the young men allowed to contract early mar- 
riages. Cleanliness was encouraged by religious precepts ; 
for frequent immersions were necessary to preserve that 
bodily purity which was acceptable to the gods. If the 
new-born child was to be reared, the father dipped it into 
the nearest brook, even in the depth of winter ; he then 
gave the child its name, and after this ceremony, though 
not exactly commanded by law, it was considered to be dis- 
graceful in the father to aesert his child. It has been con- 
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jectured, from these rites, as well as from the purifications 
used, that the Goths came originally from India, or at 
least, were a branch of those races which even now worship 
the river Granges, and attach so much importance to ab- 
lutions. 

The laws were at that age very simple and clearly de- 
fined. Capital punishments were seldom inflicted, and fines 
were imposed for almost every injury done to a freeman. 
Each limb had its price, and even murder could be expiated 
by a heavy fine ; but, when the sum to be paid was beyond 
the means of the criminal, then he was sold into slavery by 
the injured party. Theft was accounted very ignominious, 
and punished very severely, first, by the loss of an eye ; in 
the second instance, by the loss of the nose ; and on a third 
conviction, life itself was forfeited. These severe laws for 
the protection of property were instituted on account of the 
slight defences which then existed for guarding it. All the 
houses were open ; and, if goods had not been protected by 
severe laws, a few knavish fellows might easily have com- 
mitted many robberies ; as most of the men, beins engaged 
in the chase or in war, were in the habit of absenting them- 
selves for a long period from their homes. It seems, how- 
ever, a singular anomaly, that maiming or killing a man 
was less severely punished than stealing his property. 

Slaves were counted among chattels, and even their lives 
depended on the absolute will of their masters. We read, 
for instance, that Ketelbioem, who was an Icelander, on 
burying some treasure, killed every slave cognisant of the 
fact, lest the secret should be betrayed by Uiem. Bodily 
injuries done to other men*s slaves were to be settled as 
those done to a neighbour's beast, by paying the value to 
the owner. Under kind masters, the slave might even, by 
extra work, earn wherewith to buy his freedom. The only 
favourable trait in northern slavery was, that the bondsman 
partook in all public rejoicings, and was then better clothed 
and fed. Thus he came in for his humble share of the 
general joy. A freedman never acquired the political rights 
of those bom free, but those children who were born after 
his liberty had been granted possessed all the rights of 
citizens. 

The Longobardi were another northern race, distinct 
from the Cimbri, and they are also noticed by Strabo. 
They emigrated from the North on account of famine. 
Headed by their queen, Gambara, and her two sons for 
their chie^ they proceeded southward, till they reached the 
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land of the Vandals, who resisted their further progress. 
Before proceeding to hostilities, the leaders of hoth parties 
consulted their respective soothsayers. The Vandals were 
told by their diviners, that those who could first the next 
morning draw the attention of the god Wodan to their 
party would be sure to be victorious. Gambara, on being 
told by her spies what prophecy the Vandals had received, 
determined to turn it to good account for her own people. 
She then devised the following plan for attracting the gods* 
attention to her side. Early in the morning, before sun- 
rise, she posted on a hill some of her best and finest men ; 
and before them stood several rows of women, with their 
fine long back hair thrown forward over their faces. When 
the god arose in the morning, and looked out of his window 
in heaven, his eye fell on this unwonted spectacle, and he 
said inquiringly, '^ Who can these men be with their long 
beards ? Hence the name Longobardi, or the longbearded. 
The goddess Frea, his wife, had sharper sight, and at once 
recognised her own sex. She felt interested in them, for 
the spirit they evinced in the cause of their husbands and 
brethren, and, turning to the god, said that, as he had taken 
women for men, he ought now also to assist them in gain- 
ing the victory. The good-natured husband complied witk 
the wishes of the goddess, and Gambara led her victorious 
host down as far as Fannonia, the present Hungar}', then to 
Dacia and Thracia. Ultimately, they settled in the north of 
Italy, where for two hundred years they occupied the pre- 
sent Lombardy, until, in 774, their empire was overthrown 
by Charles the Great. We have not suflficient space to give 
the details of their history, nor that of the Angli and Saxi, 
who in the middle of the fifth century left the southern 
part of Chersonesus Cimbrica, or what is now called Slesvic 
and Holstein, to cross over to and conquer England. 

We return to the North itself, and here we find that, sixtv 
years before Christ, an adventurer had arrived with a small 
band of followers, who was destined to subdue all the North, 
and ultimately to become so honoured by his subjects, that, 
for centuries after, they worshipped him as their supreme 
God. This was the famous Odin. It has been established 
almost beyond doubt, that there existed at a much earlier 
period another individual, who had come to be worshipped 
as a god under the same name ; but we must not confound 
the two. This person came from the East, probably from 
Asia, when he afterwards settled on the Crimean peninsula, 
and lived on the banks of the river Don. Fompe/s victories 
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over Mithridates bad probably obliged the Scythians to fl^ 
ftirther north, and these convulsions drove Odin and his 
retainers through Russia, as far as the southern coasts of 
the Baltic, into those regions which are now called Liefland. 
Here Odin seems to have established a colony, called As- 
gard, but from some motive or other unknown to us, he 
crossed the Baltic with his friends and arrived in Sweden, 
and afterwards came to the Danish islands. The inha- 
bitants were, probably, not disposed to receive willingly 
these intruders amongst them, and there were some hard 
struggles between them, which were afterwards alluded to 
in the heathen mythology, although the scenes were there 
shifted from earth to heaven, or to'* Asaheim" — the heim, or, 
as it afterwards was called, the ham of the Asas — the home 
of the gods. As Odin probably found that he should not 
succeed by force, he contrived with great ingenuity to avail 
himself of the prevailing superstitions, so as to direct them 
to his benefit. He identified himself with their former god, 
and deluded the people by blending old and well-knovm 
traditions with false stories of his own invention. His 
authority was upheld by twelve peers or umpires. These 
went under the name of " Drotters," or lords, as they had 
great political influence ; but when spoken of as judicial 
^nctionaries, men called them " Diars,** or divine judges. 

Odin seems to have settled himself as a king before he 
attained the dignity of a god. He built a great temple at 
Sigtuna, though he himself dwelt generally close by, at 
Upsala ; and this temple became for a long period the chief 
seat of idolatry in the North. Sigtuna now presents a 
striking instance of the fulfilment of the prophecy, that there 
should be a downfal of all high places of abomination, with 
their groves and idols. This city, which formerly was very 
magnificent, and attracted immense crowds to worship at 
the shrines of its many temples, has now become so poor, 
that, in 1846, its inhabitants, who can trace their pedigree 
back to the times of Odin*s priesthood, petitioned the Swedish 
government for the removal of their privilege to be classed 
amongst the towns, for they had not means enough to 
defray the consequent burden of the petty salaries to be 
given to civic functionaries. 

Odin's more refined manners were accompanied with 
many ingenious devices for deceiving the multitude. Still 
he would, perhaps, have failed to secure for himself so 
speedily the entire submission of so great an extent of terri- 
tory, had he not possessed the knowledge of writing. The 
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people saw various characters cut out on staves ; and they 
found that, when one of these staves was brought to 
another Asa, at however great a distance, it conveyed 
information. It almost seemed to act by enchantment ; and, 
on account of this art, the people thought that Odin and 
his followers must be supernatural beings. The characters 
used by Odin were called " Runers," from " rune," a secret, 
and were a kind of hieroglyphics. The word "Runers" 
was a proper designation for these characters, for few only 
were acquainted with their use or meaning. Many inscrip- 
tions written in these characters still exist; but it seems 
doubtful whether any true key to their interpretation has 
been or ever will be discovered. Antiquarians have often 
attempted the explanation of these rude incisions, but as yet 
they have never agreed upon any fixed principles, whereby 
the student could be guided in his researches. Of Runers 
there were various sorts, which would vary according to the 
ideas they were intended to convey. "Alruners" were 
written on the nail, and acted like a charm in securing the 
faithfulness of the beloved. " Seierruners," or those for 
victory, were to be cut on the hilt of the sword, and, if 
pronounced three times with a loud voice, they were sure to 
bring efficient aid from the god of war. " Brimruner " were 
to be cut on the stern of a snip ; these would save her from 
tempests, and procure fair winds. 

Odin had the habit of la3nng his hands on the heads of 
those whom he chose to bless, who, in their turn, invoked 
his name on all occasions as that of a god. He believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and he taught his disciplel^ that 
they could only expect entrance into the heavenly abodes, 
if they behaved themselves valiantly on earth. None 
would enter into Valhalla, unless they met their death by 
some violent means. The consequence was, that Odin s 
disciples were ever ready to perform most valiant deeds ; 
and old men solicited their friends to deprive them of life, 
or fell by their own hands, rather than run the risk of 
dying a natural death. Those who died at home in 
tneir beds from some natural cause were doomed to 
dwell for ever in Niflheim, over which the daughter of 
Loke, Hel by name, was said to preside. She was a most 
terrific fury, who inflicted on the cowardly spirits that came 
to her abode the torments of hunger, thirst, and all manner 
of loathsome diseases. Brave spirits, on the contrary, were 
to enjoy for evermore the pleasures of Valhalla, with Odin 
their chief. Valhalla means, " the hall of Val, or death in 
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the battlefield ;" and ia this delightful abode was a palace, 
inhabited by Odin, which had 540 gates, so wide that 800 
men could walk abreast out of each of them. In front of 
this splendid palace there was a beautifully level meadow, 
where the Eenhariers, or the spirits of departed warriors, 
met daily, and enjoyed the sport of fighting with each other, 
till not one was left without wounds. Such casualties as 
these, however, were totally disregarded, for, as the even- 
ing came on, they all arose as fresh as in the morning, 
and marched back to the palace to sit down to a ca- 
rousal always prepared for them. The food was some 
delicious fresh pork, cut out of a huge pig, called Serimner, 
which every night served for providing the warriors with 
their meat. During the day the skeleton again became 
overlaid with fresh layers of pork, and the next night's pro- 
visions were thus ever ready. The drink was mead, of a 
peculiarlv fine flavour, and this the Eenhariers drank out of 
cups made from the skulls of those enemies whom they had 
had most trouble to kill when on earth. The attendants 
were most beautiful maidens, Valkyrier ; they waited on the 
guests, and were dressed in splendid armour, each with a 
glittering casque on her head, and a long spear in her hand. 

The bodies of the dead were burned ; and on the funeral 
pile were heaped all the treasures and movable property of 
the deceased warrior, that they also might be consumed by 
^e. The children had in consequence to seek fresh treasures 
for themselves, and these could only be acquired by booty in 
the wars. This was in itself a strong incentive to court^ 
and enterprise, but it became still more powerful by the 
belief that all the chattels burned with the body went to 
Valhalla, and that the more property a man brought with 
him the more friendly would Odin*s reception be. 

Marriage between near relatives was not forbidden; 
the only restriction imposed was that which prohibited pa- 
rents from intermarrying with children, or brothers with 
sisters. Polygamy was permitted, but was not common, ex- 
cept amongst the great and powerful. Odin himself had 
many wives, and a most numerous progeny, as history re- 
cords the names of twenty-six sons. 

Odin waj9 accounted the chief of all, but he gave to 
twelve Aser, or chief companions, a charge over the same 
number of districts in his Kingdom. Aser probably meant 
his companions from Asia, who performed the functions both 
of magistrates and spiritual lords. 

According to Odm*s mythology, Alfader was the creator 
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of the gods, and father of all men. This invisible deity was 
at a future })eriod to judge even Odin, and all the gods. 
This deity had at one time allowed the rays of the sun to 
create out of the atoms which were continually floating about 
in the air an immense giant, called Ymer, and the wicked 
Thursen were his progeny. But Odin succeeded in killing 
this giant, as well as all his wicked offspring, save one, who 
fled so far north that Odin did not wish to take the trou - 
ble of pursuing him. This enemy, whom he despised, be- 
came, however, the progenitor of a numerous race, called 
Jetters, who were destined at last to destroy both heaven 
and earth : in expectation of which event, they passed their 
lives in the remotest parts of the North. 

From the giant Ymer's skeleton, the world was said 
to have been made ; the mountains were formed from his 
ribs, the earth was his flesh, the clouds his brains, and 
the sea his blood ; the trees were the tufts of his hair, and 
from his eyebrows were formed two dwellings, in which 
lived the two first human beings, Askur and Embla. 

Odin ranked next in the estimation of his disciples, and 
they believed that after his death he ascended to the 
highest heavens, Hlidskialf. With his all-penetrating eyes 
he thence surveyed the whole world, and by his powerful 
hand all things were directed. The god who occupied the 
third place was Thor, the god of war. His great exploits 
were all performed with the aid of an immense hammer, 
called Mjoelner. The order in which the rest of the twelve 

fods took precedence was, Niord, then Freyer, Tyr, Braga, 
[eimdal, Hother, Widar, Baldur (famed for his mildness 
and purity of character), Wiler, Uller, and Forfete. We 
have, by the names given to our days, still retained the 
memory of those times ; for Wednesday is literally Wodan's, 
or Odin's day ; Thursday is Thor's day ; Friday is Freyer's day ; 
and, probably, Tuesday is Tyr's day. Tyr was much revered, 
and thought to be equal to Thor in bravery ; at times his 
actions, however, were said to have been so wild as to make 
him looked upon as under the influence of some mad frenzy. 
It appears that each of the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
had their peculiar favourite amongst the gods ; thus Odin 
seems to have been peculiarly revered by the Danes ; Thor 
by the Norwegians; and Freyer by the Swedes. Braga 
was the god of poetry and eloquence, and he had married 
the goddess Ydun, who was skilful in medicine and surgery. 
She had in her possession an apple, which had the wonder- 
ful virtue of removing all the appearance of old age in any 
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person who was permitted to taste of it, and such once more 
received all the vigour of youth. This was a beautiful alle- 
gory, shewing the power of poetry and eloquence. From 
the name of the god Braga, the English words to brag, and 
braggart, are said to be derived, though these words have 
now a sadly perverted meaning. 

Heimdal was a border warden, whose duties required 
great watchfulness. He is described as gifted with the power 
of seeing by night, as well as by day. His range of vision 
was so extensive that he could see what occurred a hundred 
miles off; his hearing was so acute that he was sensible of 
the sound of the grass growing. 

Freya was the goddess of love, the Venus of the North, 
but of greater purity of character than the southern deity. 

In order to support his religion with becoming splendour, 
to keep up the temples, to procure victims for tne sacrifice, 
and to make a suitable provision for the maintenance of his 
priests, Odin instituted a poll-tax, which was paid by all 
the people. It was called the nose-tax, as if exacted for the 
privilege of possessing that prominent feature. We are 
ignorant in what manner the tax was levied. Gk)ld, silver, 
and copper, we know, were already then used as means of 
payment ; but as there were no coins till long after the in- 
troduction of Christianity, it must iave been by weight that 
the tax was paid in. The precious metals were used either 
in their simple state, or wrought into rings and bracelets, 
whence pieces were cut off and then weighed. It is by no 
means unlikely that Odin was acquainted with the Roman 
coinage, and might, possibly, have introduced a standard of 
weight somewhat akin to it. 

Odin Went on deluding his disciples until he was pro- 
bably himself persuaded that his tenets were communicated 
by divine revelation. Still many a doubt and fear must 
have passed through his mind, lest his disciples should at 
last discover the hoUowness of his claims to divinity. As 
age therefore came on, he determined upon removing him- 
self by a voluntary act from the scenes over which he had 
so long presided. But to commit the act, without taking 
every possible means to leave a deep impression on the 
minds of his followers, would be to defeat its end. Odin, 
therefore, invited all the chiefs and a great number of his 
disciples to meet him at the temple in the sacred city of 
Sigtuna. They were accustomed to meet there three times 
in the year to celebrate their great festivals. The first of 
these was in the beginning of summer, to implore success in 
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their military and predatory excursions ; the second was in 
the autumn, to return thanks for the Messing of harvest ; 
and the third festival was in the middle of winter. This 
was the principal one, and seems to have been a time of 
great public rejoicings. It was also on this occasion that 
the priests and people offered up expiatory sacrifices for any 
personal sins committed by them, or for any neglect shewn 
to their various duties during the past year. It occurred 
very nearly at the time when we now celebrate Christmas, 
and it was called Juul, from being the time when the year 
turned, the old year going out and the new comine in. It 
probably derived its name, therefore, from the word " hiul," 
or wheel. It still has retained its name in Danish, for 
Christmas is called "juul" by the Danes. One of the 
principal dishes placed on the table was the head of a large 
boar, probably to remind the people of the delicacies 
awaiting them if the^ came to Valhalla and ate of Serimner. 
Pork was a favounte dish with the Scandinavians, and 
therefore appropriately served at such a festival ; but it is 
curious that in England this custom of presenting at Christ- 
mas a boards head, decked out gaily, is still observed in 
various places. At this festival they lighted immense piles 
of blazing wood, for it was during the coldest period of winter, 
and fuel was to be had for the mere fetching it; conse- 
quentlv there was at this time, in a place like Sigtuna, no 
lack of fires. The remembrance of this enjoyment seems to 
have been preserved by the Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land people, who at Christmius light the " jule-log." 

But, to return to Odin, when all his friends were ga- 
thered together to the Juul festival, he acquainted them 
with his intentions. He was tired of " Mannaheim," the 
home of men, and he wished to return to his original home, 
" Grodheim." His friends could not but approve of his pur- 
pose, and, at Odin*s request, one of the bystanders pierced 
him nine times with a spear ; and thus in future all who 
fell by violent means became consecrated to Odin, and were 
to be his guests at Valhalla. 

Thus died this man, who from the strong impression 
which he made on the minds of his disciples, must have been 
richly gifted with both physical and intellectual powers. 
For centuries after his death, his very name was so revered, 
that those who professed faith in it looked upon themselves 
as tied together in one holy bond of fellowship, however 
much they might disagree and quarrel regarding worldly 
matters. This is the more remarkable, as Odin^ earthly 
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reign lasted only twenty years. We will now proceed to 
the history of the son to whose lot Denmark fell, and who, 
therefore, has particular claims on our further notice. His 
name was 

SKIOLD, 

(or, UteraUy tramlatedy Shield). 

From him the whole royal house of Denmark traces its 
descent, and the title of '' Skioldunge," or descendant of 
Skiold, has always heen to them a source of great pride. 
Skiold resembled his father in many of his good quali- 
ties, for he was both wise and valiant. The inheritance 
he received from his father was increased by two marriages 
which he successively entered into. His first queen was 
Grefion, a beautiful lady, who brought him, as her dowry, 
Sealand, or the land girt by the sea ; this island, together 
with Laaland, or the low -land, formed Ey Gothland. 
Skiold's dominions had hitherto only extended over the 
southern parts of Sweden, or Reid Gothland — the land one 
could ride over. 

Skiold resided chiefly in Sealand, near a rivulet, and as 
the place soon became inhabited by many families, who wished 
to enjoy the protection of the royal court, it became known 
by the name of the Royal Leyre. It increased rapidly 
till, under successive kings, it grew into a large town, dis- 
tinguished by its many temples. In the tenth century, 
royal favour was no longer bestowed upon it ; and, when 
the court deserted Leyre, it soon fell into decay, the more so 
as Christianity also had caused the destruction of its splendid 
heathen temples. The valley wherein Leyre lay was 
highly picturesque, and was called Herthadal, or the valley 
of the goddess Hertha (earth), a name poets still often 
give to all Sealand. 

Skiold was renowned for his physical strength, as well 
as for his bravery, and he gave many proofs of these quali- 
ties. When a youth of fifteen, he met a huge bear, which 
he attacked single-handed, and succeeded in binding with 
his belt, so that the courtiers found the young prince lead- 
ing quietly the animal he had iust captured. 

A Grerman prince. Skate, wno was celebrated for his va- 
lour, challenged Skiold to a mortal combat, in order to 
decide which of them was to obtain the hand of a princess, 
Alvilde, whose affections both of them courted. It was a 
terrible struggle; but Skiold at last killed his adversary, 
and then married Alvilde. She brought him part of Slesvic 
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and Holstein as her marriage portion. Skiold^s deeds were 
chronicled in "Skioldunga Saga," hut this has unfortu- 
nately been lost ; we know, therefore, but little of him or 
of his son and successor, 

FRIDLEIF THE FIRST, 

who reigned but a short time, and left the throne to a son 
only seven years old. He became celebrated as 

FRODE THE FREDEGODE ; 

or, Frode the peaceful and gentle. This title was only 
earned in the later period of his life, for, when he was still a 
young man, he entered upon a great many wars, which were 
successful ; but they cost his country such efK)rts, that it 
was completely ruined by them. The king had fortunately 
the ffood sense to Understand the cause of this result, and it 
taught him the excellent lesson, that he would gain more 
substantial good from the blessings of peace than from the 
barren laurels of distant exploits, however successful. In 
this latter part of his reign rich harvests seem to have re- 
warded the toils of the labourer; new discoveries of rich 
mines increased the stock of metal, and wealth accumulated 
on every side. The people could, however, not understand 
that there was a natural connexion between the acquisition 
of wealth and the peaceful pursuits of successful husbandry 
and industry. It became in consequence a popular belief, 
that the king had killed a draffon which had guarded 
immense treasures, and thus gold nad become so plentiful, 
that the king could employ it even for menial purposes. 
Frode*s laws were excellent, and well suited to his times ; 
and it seems that he kept so strict a police, that, during his 
reign, none need close their doors nor fear to leave gold on 
the high road. 

Frode reigned sixty-three years, and died in conse- 
quence of an accident, which befel him in the chase. While 
eagerly pursuing a stag, it turned upon him and gored him 
to death. 

A short time before Frode^s ovm death, he had had to 
mourn over the miserable fate which overtook King Fioel- 
ner of Sweden in the palace of Denmark. Frode^s peace- 
ful policy had gained him the sincere friendship of this 
neighbouring monarch, and they were in the habit of pav- 
ing each other frequent visits. Fioelner had come to the 
D^ish court, and one night he had drunk too copiously, 
and was carried to the bedchamber prepared for the royal 
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guest. Unfortunately, he awoke, got up, still heavy 
with his debauch, and, mistaking his way, fell through a 
trap-door which had been left open, when he sunk into an 
immense vat of mead which stood in a lower chamber. The 
poor king was drowned in this vat before he had been 
missed ; nor had his cries for assistance been overheard by the 
attendants, who were probably as intoxicated as their lord. 

During King Frode's reign in Denmark the birth of our 
Saviour occurred in Judea. 

We know very little about the immediate successors of 
Erode, but it seems that his peaceful policy was not main- 
tained by them. Wars desolated the country, and the con- 
sequence was, great distress and excessive iamine. These 
led again to excessive emigrations, which history has re- 
corded as the arrival of the Goths in the south. How 
powerful these invaders became, even after they had split 
into two parties — the eastern and western Goths — is well 
known, and has been well told in the History of the Decline 
of the Koman Empire. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to say, that the Goths 
were converted to Christianity in the .third century, when 
they were blessed with a pious and learned man for their 
bishop, Ulphilas by name. He translated the whole Bible 
into their language, with the exception of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles ; these he suppressed, from fear that 
they should give an additional stimulus to the already too 
warlike dispositions of the people. Ilemnants of Ulphilas* 
Bible are still in existence in the university library at 
Upsala. They are beautifully traced in silver letters on an 
azure ground, and are of great value, as the language and 
the characters used have given a clue to many old Scandi- 
navian documents which otherwise would have been unin- 
telligible. 

We return now to the Danish kings, and we find that 
about 250 years after Christ the reigning monarch was 

DAN MYKILLATI, 

who was the first who imited into one state the many sub- 
divisions which originally constituted the kingdom of Den- 
mark. This state consisted of the southern provinces of 
Sweden, Sealand, Fionia, the adjacent islands, together 
with Jutland. The name of Denmark was invariably used 
from the times of Dan, and many have therefore erroneously 
concluded that the country derived its name from that of 
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this king, and not from the nature of the coast, as was ex- 
plained before. We will in a few words describe the political 
condition of the country, such as it existed at that early period. 
When the country was first peopled, each family probably 
lived separate, but gradually relationship would draw several 
families into closer contact. In course of time, from the 
rise of animosities and the influx of strangers, it became ne- 
cessary for families to select a chief and leader, for any 
warfare in which they might engage with neighbours. 
The disputes became gradually more intricate, and several 
families would combine against their common enemies. 
There arose thus a division of families into hards, or unions, 
which generally consisted of about 100 families; and a 
number of these hards, more or less numerous according to 
the physical capabilities of the district to support the people, 
constituted a syssel: over such syssels ruled a chieftain, 
somewhat analogous in his political position to that of a 
toparch amongst the Greeks. Their titles varied in propor- 
tion to the importance of the svssel which they ruled over, 
and they were styled either jarls (the modem earls), or un- 
derkings, and even kings. These petty princes soon found 
that it would be inconvenient to settle every quarrel by re- 
sorting to wars, and that an umpire or a supreme head was 
absolutely necessary. The king whom they chose for their 
chief was the descendant of Odin, who lived in Leyre, 
which probably was then one of the principal towns in all 
the North ; still his prerogatives were but limited, nor could 
he be said to be more than primiis inter pares^ the first 
amon^ his equals ; for the subordinate chiefs retained their 
own judicial courts, levied taxes in their respective pro- 
vinces, and were at full liberty to wage war with their 
neighbours, although both parties might be subject to the 
same supreme ruler. 

The feudatory princes were often more powerful and 
wealthy than their liege lord at Levre ; and it is easy to un- 
derstand that such independent chieftains, or suzerains, gave 
a great deal of trouble to the kings in Leyre, who would 
naturally desire that their supremacy should become more 
than an empty title and unmeaning form ; especially as so 
many contending authorities rendered the whole country 
weak and powerless. Dan Mykillati deserved, therefore, 
much gratitude from his subjects for his efforts to abolish 
tbe rule of these petty chiefs, and unite more closely all the 
provinces of Denmark. 

The judicial power was then generally intrusted to 
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lagamen, whose fanctions corresponded much with those of 
the diars, whom Odin had instituted. In some part of their 
power they mi^ht he said to resemble the Roman tribum 
plebis^ hut still they were chiefly engaged in delivering 
judgments ; and where the established Taws did not offer a 
solution to differences, then the lagamen gave their verdicts 
as they thought right. There was, however, an appeal to a 
higher tribunal, inasmuch as every year a public court 
was held to decide more serious cases. This court con- 
sisted of the jarlers, or minor chiefs, and of every free bonde 
(or peasant), who chose to attend. The lagamen presided 
and directed the proceedings ; but every freeman had a vote, 
and had full liberty to state his opinions ; nor was it by any 
means unusual that the plain and sensible speech of a private 
individual, however little known, overruled the proposals 
of the king and his counsellors. This public court was 
called the " alheriar*s thing." 

Every able-bodied man might at any time be called 
upon to take up arms for his country in times of war. 
Tnere were few regular taxes, but in cases of emergency 
extraordinary taxes might be levied. 

The heaviest burdens which private individuals had to 
submit to were the entertainment and lodging of royalty, 
when, in its frequent journeys through the lands, it was at- 
tended by a numerous suite of retainers. These royal pro- 
gresses were looked upon as heavy burdens, for they caused 
immense and wanton destruction of provisions. The kings 
found that by these journeys they lessened their court ex- 
penses, which had otherwise to be defrayed from the royal 
demesnes, which at that time comprised many districts, for 
all waste and unappropriated lands belonged to the crown. 

Dan became involved in a war with the Saxons, who 
invaded the Danish territory, but were sOon defeated. The 
conquest of Jutland, a name which is merely a corruption 
of the word Gothland, had already been effected, and the 
people's allegiance had been formally tendered to Dan at 
Viborg. After the Saxons had been defeated, the same 
ceremony was cone through by the inhabitants of Slesvic at 
Kovirke, and tnis rite was observed by all future monarchs, 
who also received the allegiance of the islands at Leyre, and 
that of Scania, at Lund. 

The ceremony at Viborg was peculiarly impressive, for 
it was performed in the open air ; the king standing, raised 
on a high stone above the heads of the people, and the chief 
princes, standing on lower stones, arranged in a circle around 
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their monarch, the people joining in the proclamation with 
loud voices, accompanied hy the sounds of trumpets and of 
the ^' luur," a musical instrument peculiar to the North. 

It is thought that the several lions placed in the royal 
arms of Denmark are indicative of this political union of 
the provinces. This union was hastened by Dan by means 
which could in no way be justified ; and, amongst other 
victims of his statesmanship, was Oluf (or more properly 
Aleif), his father-in-law, and king over several of the 
islands. This ruler was remarkable for his meekness and 

gentleness ; but these were virtues in no great esteem in the 
eathen ages. He was, therefore, called Oluf Litillati, or 
Oluf the lowly. It was customary at that time for subjects 
to express freely, by epitheta, the estimate which they had 
formed of their rulers ; and sometimes these appellations were 
strikingly descriptive of the man's real character : thus Dan 
Mykillati is Dan the much-elated ; and it seems that vanity 
was a component part of his nature, though he also deserved 
the name by the glorious success of his various enterprises. 

In depriving his father-in-law of his throne, I>a,n met 
with opposition from Hugleik, who was the son of Oluf, 
and expectant of the succession : he, however, compromised 
the matter, by proposing to Hugleik that they should con- 
jointly attack the people who lived in the southern parts of 
Slesvic and in Holstein. If they were successful, then this 
new acquisition should entirely belong to Hugleik, on con- 
dition that he renounced all claims to the islands. This 
expedition proved successful, and it is a fair specimen of a 
system of onhanded policy, which has been often practised 
in the North, as well as elsewhere. It begins with seriously 
offending and injuring one party, and then offers reparation 
and restitution by combining with it to despoil another 
power, of such inferiority, that it must quietly submit, as 
being too weak to resent and revenge its wrongs. Such 
outrages have often been perpetrated under the guise of 
generosity. 

Huffleik's new subjects seem to have been speedily re- 
conciled to their ruler. He proved himself most brave and 
valiant, and it is supposed that the Saxons deified him, and 
that it was he who lived in their remembrance, as the 
second Wodan. 

There was in Jutland also a prince who acknowledged 
Dan's supremacy, but who still maintained his indepen- 
dence, and gained great credit for valour and courage. He 
was originally from Norway, and has been commemorated in 
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history under the name of Gram, or Graham, which means 
the stronff and athletic. 

Odin had ordered that his corpse should he humed, and 
it hecame henceforth customary to burn the bodies of all 
kings in the like manner ; but I)an instituted new obsequies, 
which were conducted in a manner not less imposing than 
singular. He charged his survivors that they should place 
his body on a throne, dressed in his robes of state ; that his 
best war-horse should then be led, fully caparisoned, to the 
side of the throne, and be bound between posts; while all his 
royal treasures and his best chattels were to encircle the whole. 
A stone vault was next to be constructed, of dimensions 
sufficiently ample to contain both the king's body and the 
articles of property by which it was surrounded. Over this 
vault a vast quantity' of earth was to be thrown, in the form 
of a mound, as large as a goodly-sized hill, by which all 
suspicion would be removed, and the contents of this strange 
receptacle effectually hidden. From Dan's time many reckon 
the age of hills, cetas collium, HougsoUd, in contradistinction 
to the age of cremation which had preceded it, iBtas com' 
busHonis, or Brunaolld. Some of Dan's successors adopted his 
system of burial, while others preferred the older and more 
orthodox method. 

After Dan's death, 300 years p. c, he was succeeded by 
his son, 

FRODE THE THIRD, 

who was then only a child of seven years of age. His long 
minority proved a great disadvantage to the country, for 
many of the inferior chiefs tried to lessen the royal power, 
and to break up a union which had been formed and kept 
together only by Dan's statesmanlike qualities. When 
Frode was older, much of his life was spent in regaining 
and reuniting such provinces as had been lost by the in- 
different administration of his guardians. 

During the reign of this monarch, an event occurred which 
has formed the subject of one of the most interesting historical 
romances of the North, and has been sung by many poets. 

Three Norwegian princes came on a visit to the Danish 
court, and one of them, Hagbarth by name, completely won 
the heart of King Frode's daughter, Signe, who is said to 
have been a most lovely princess. 

In those days, no valiant warrior thought himself justi** 
lied in marrying before he had rendered himself celebrated 
by his deeds in war and rapine. 

B 
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Hagbarth wished, therefore, to set out on some free- 
booting expedition, before he united himself with Signe ; 
and for this purpose he left Leyre, mth some men and ships, 
unaccompanied by his brothers, who preferred to stay and 
enjoy the gaieties of the court. 

At a drunken fray, some disputes arose between the 
Danish princes and their Norwegian guests, and the latter 
were slain. Such a breach of hospitality was looked upon 
as a most atrocious deed, in an age when guests were always 
safe, and their persons sacred, if once received into a house. 
When these news reached Hagbarth, he immediately returned 
to the Danish court. He landed in the night, unobserved, 
and with a few followers surprised the Danish princes and 
slew them, before any effectual resistance could be offered him. 
Hagbarth retired immediately, and, without any opposition, 
embarked again on board his ships, and at once put to sea. 

While he was engaged in the sacred duty of avenging 
the murder of his two brothers, Hagbarth had never given 
room to any other thoughts; but now, when success had 
attended him, and he was leaving the Danish coast, he had 
time to reflect, and he felt that he had, probably, lost Signe 
for ever, now that he had slain her brothers. Uncertainty 
of the real state of Signers mind seemed to Hagbarth the 
worst of all misfortunes, and he determined to risk every thing 
rather than to remain in such a state of suspense. He put 
his ships about, and, when off Leyre, he told nis men to wait 
for him while he was gone ashore. He landed in the dis- 
guise of a Skioldmoe, or like one of those maidens who used 
tnen to accompany armies in full military array, lead the 
men to battle, and encourage them by their own example 
to fight bravely. They may be considered as the northern 
Amazons, only with this difference, that they always fought 
on foot. Hagbarth was admitted in this disguise into the 
presence of the princess, who immediately recognised her 
beloved. She kept her secret well, and, without any de- 
monstrations of joy or surprise, ordered her guest, who stated 
that she brought news from Hagbarth, to be led into her 
inner apartments. 

Signe had, meanwhile, great trouble in lulling any sus- 

§icions which her maidens seemed at one time to have, 
'hey had, according to old Scandinavian custom, bathed 
and washed the hands and feet of their guest, and were sur- 
prised to find that they were so hairy and rough. Signe 
said that it was not at all surprising, for the warlike occu- 
pations of their guest would make her hands hard and the 
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feet rough, and very unlike their own, which were only 

engaged m plying the distaff or turning the spinning-wheel. 

When night came on, Signe dismissed her attendants, 

having previously ordered that they should honour their 

?ie8t by giving her a dormitory next to her own apartment, 
he lovers then met, and Hagbarth had the joy to learn that 
Signe in no way blamed his conduct, but considered him 
perfectly justified in the revenge he had taken ; nor did she 
love him the less. The lovers were so happy in thus meeting 
i^in, that the light of morning had begun to dawn before 
Hagbarth thought of their parting. He then asked Signe, 
who now hurried him away, anxious for his safety, what she 
would do if he were taken, and had to pay for his last deeds 
with the loss of his life. She then told him that he was 
dearer to her than life itself, and that, whether his death 
should come soon or late, she would not survive him. 

In the meantime, the maids had been talking with the 
guards about the strange guest who had come on a visit to 
the princess : their reports soon circulated amongst the men, 
and excited no little curiosity. They determined to send 
out spies, who should watch the Skioldmoe. Hagbarth had, 
therefore, scarcely quitted the apartments of the princess, 
before he was tracked by various persons, who, by his mar- 
tial bearing, soon recognised in him a manly warrior. They 
determined to arrest this intruder, who had dared to profane 
the dormitories of the princess ; when, however, they came 
upon him, he defended himself so desperately, that many 
lives were lost before they overpowered him ; and then, to 
their great surprise, they found that they had got the mur- 
derer of their late princes. Without further trial, Hagbarth 
was consi^ed to the gallows. When Signe learned the 
cause of aU this turmoil, she set fire to her apartments ; and 
as Hagbarth was led out to death, he saw the flames ascend 
and consume all that he valued on earth. With this proof 
of the depth and sincerity of Signe's love, Hagbarth joyfully 
and proudly urged his executioners to accomplish their task. 
When Hagbarth's men learned what had befallen their 
commander, they set sail for Norway, and hastened to apprise 
Hake, the surviving brother, of the fate of his kinsmen, that 
he might come and avenge them. Hake did not tarry long ; 
he soon arrived on the coasts of Sealand, where he plundered 
and ravaged all he could lay hands on ; nor did he cease till 
he was bought off by great ransoms. 

Hake's end was rather remarkable ; for, when he felt 
the approach of death, he ordered that they should put him 
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on board a vessel which had previously been well tarred 
over, and was quite ready for sea. It was quite full of 
armour ; and Hake told tne most trusty of his men to ac- 
company him on board. When all was ready, the sails were 
set to the breeze ; and, when they were at some distance from 
land, the dying king with a torch fired the ship, and con- 
signed himself and all his followers to this singular death. 
Tradition afterwards pretended that, at certain seasons, the 
burning ship, with King Hake and his men, might be seen 
skimming the waters. 

History has told us little, either of King Frode*s personal 
character, or of his deeds ; all agree in saying that he lived 
to the age of seventy, and was then succeeded by his son, 

FRIDLEIF THE THIRD, 

who, at the time of his father's death, was in Gardeland 
(now Russia). The absence of the kin^ appeared to afford 
a favourable opportunity of dislodging the family of Skiold, 
and several pretenders made the attempt; but the most 
successful of these was Hiame, who for a short time reigned 
as king of Leyre. He was originally a rich landed pro- 
prietor, or what was then called a bonde (literally a boende), 
an inhabitant ; hence the English word '^ housebonde, now 
husband." He seems not to have been without talent, and it 
is said he composed the funeral dirge which was sung at the 
burying of King Frode. It was very much admired, and it 
was on the strength of this composition that Hiame dis- 
tanced his competitors for the throne ; so that poets must in 
those early days have been in higher estimation than they 
are now among us. Hiame remained but a short time in 

Possession of the throne; for, as soon as the victorious 
'ridleif had returned from Garde, he was reinstated on the 
throne of his forefathers. Hiarne fled, but soon after re- 
turned, and, in disguise, stole into Fridleif *s camp, with the 
intention of assassinating his adversary. He was, however, 
found out ; but Fridleif was generous enough to make 
Hiame the offer, that they should decide, in a fair fight 
between them, who should survive and wear the crown. The 
poor poet does not seem to have been a good swordsman, 
and soon fell in this combat. 

Fridleif seems to have been a prince of a restless spirit, 
which led him constantly to engage in foreign warfare. He 
went at one time to Ireland, and besieged Dublin; but, 
failing in his efforts to take it by storm, he is said to have 
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gained possession of it by the following stratagem. He 
ordered a number of sparrows to be caught, and, after com- 
bustible matter had been put to their tails, that the birds 
should be set free. They immediately flew to their nests, 
and the combustibles set fire to the thatch of the wooden 
bouses. The inhabitants ran about to extinguish the fires, 
and in their fright and confusion the gates were opened^ 
when the Danes entered the town and sacked it. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that Polydorus Virgil 
relates that such a stratagem was practised by an African 
prince, Gormund, who for seven years laid siege to Ciren- 
cester, and at last entered the town by the same means as 
Fridleif used. Perhaps Polydorus Virgil had heard the 
story of the Danes, and, from want of geographical know- 
ledge, made the hero an African prince. It seems, at least, 
a very apocryphal story, that an African prince ever found 
his wa^ to Cirencester. 

Fndleif made several descents on the coast of England, 
but with little success ; for the inhabitants beat him on each 
time. 

He died, leaving an infant son, 

FRODE THE FOURTH, 

to be his successor. The father had appointed not fewer 
than twelve guardians for his son, but they all proved them- 
selves men of such dissolute character, that the young 
king^s sister, Gunver, was obliged, with all her maidens, to 
flee the court. This circumstance proved a very great an- 
noyance to the temporary rulers ; for in those primitive 
days no other females were sufiKciently well educated to 
prepare for the court the new linen they were in want oi\ 
nor knew how to mend the old ; all this was done by the 
court ladies, under the special superintendence of the 
princesses. 

Report spoke so highly of Gunver's beauty, that a Nor- 
wegian chief, Erik, went to the residence of the king, at 
Leyre, determined to obtain the hand of the princess, and 
amend the morals of the king, so as to make him discard 
those dissipated courtiers whose character did so much to 
lower the dignitv of the Danish monarchy. Erik*s re- 
ception at the palace was by no means favourable, and he 
was at once insulted when he entered the door of the kin^*s 
hall, for an attempt was made to trip him. A goat-skin 
had been laid at the door to serve for a rug ; but, when 
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Erik stepped on it, some one quickly gulled the skin aside, 
and the prince would have fallen on his back, had not his 
brother followed him closely, and thus been enabled to catch 
him in his arms before he fell. Not in the least daunted by 
this reception, Erik boldly entered, and found the king 
seated at a large fire, which was placed in the centre of the 
room, and surrounded by his courtiers. These, on the 
approach of Erik and his friends, loudly vociferated against 
this unseasonable intrusion ; but he cumly told them that 
dogs only snarled and barked at strangers. When the 
present was demanded which it was customary to offer the 
King, after permission had been granted to appear before 
him, Erik produced from under his cloak a large lump of 
ice. This originality, and the bold, straightforward an- 
swers which Erik gave, pleased the king, by being so very 
different from what he used to hear, and nobler feelings 
were aroused in his heart. Erode listened to the good 
adrice given him by Erik, and at length, swayed by his 
counsels, the king dismissed his companions, and called back 
his sister Gunver. Erik afterwards became her husband, 
rose to the high office of commander-in-chief of the Danish 
forces, and gradually effaced from the king*s mind all the 
evil impressions which the former counsellors had made on 
it. Erode changed so completelv, that he became much be- 
loved by his subjects, who called him the Fsemilde — ^the nuld 
and generous in givine. Fae is a Danish* word (in German, 
vieh), and means cattle, — and in those days cattle was the 
chief wealth, and the most acceptable present for a king to 
give. 

It was durinff Frode's reign that Stserkodder flourished ; 
he was rather celebrated as a poet, and some of his poems 
are given in Ssemund's ^ Edda," a work which we have 
already noticed. Poets in those days often acted also as 
statesmen, and Stserkodder seems to have been no mean 
adept in kingcraft ; besides, he was also possessed of im- 
mense bodily strength. This he often employed in no 
honourable manner, for he seems to have enacted at times 
the assassin, the highway robber, and the pirate. When on 
the point of sailing on a freebooting expedition with a Nor- 
wegian prince, he clandestinely slew nis commander, al- 
though he had been hitherto his bosom friend, that he might 
seize on the fleet ; and then he easily persuaded the men to 
follow him on a plundering excursion. It is said that he pro- 
ceeded even so far south as Constantinople, and that he slew 
ihere a giant in single combat. He retained his vigour to 
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the close of his long life, and, when ninety years of age, he 
fought in one day nine successive combats ; first with Ar- 
gantyr, who was a hero much of his own stamp ; and after- 
wards with this man's eight brothers, all of whom he killed. 
After Frode*s death anarchy prevailed, and the most abo- 
minable vices became of daily occurrence, till 

ROLF KRAKE 

again restored Denmark to that happy and united state in 
which it had existed under Dan Mykillati. How unci- 
vilised society must have been at that period, we may 
clearly perceive from a custom which was then prevalent. 
It consisted in throwing the large bones of the meat which 
had just been eaten across the tables, at the head of some 
favoured friend, by way of a practical joke. Malice, how- 
ever, availed itself often of this practice to use the bone as a 
missile, to destroy an enemy or hurt a rival. The heaviest 
bone would then be picked out, and great force be used ; 
besides, sometimes it would hit an individual fo|r whom it 
had never been intended. This custom became a fertile 
cause of broils, and Rolf did his best to do away with it ; 
but it had become so deep-rooted, that even as late as in the 
days of Canute the Great, it was necessary to make a positive 
prohibition, to prevent the many accidents which were con- 
stantly occurring. 

Rolf appointed two very athletic young men to act for 
him, much in the same capacity as modem aides-de-camp. 
The one of these was from Norway, and his name was 
Biarke; the other was called Hialte, and was a native of 
Sweden. He had, besides, twelve body-guardsmen, or ber- 
sserker, who executed all Rolfs military orders. They 
were not in the receipt of regular pay, but they were 
allowed to go frequently on freebooting expeditions. On 
returning from one of these, the twelve bersserkers marched 
into the banquet-hall, where Rolf was just seated with 
Biarke and Hialte ; and after each one had described his 
own peculiar deeds, they asked the king whether he had 
ever heard of better men, or of more valiant actions. Rolf 
answered them all quite courteously ; but his two adjutants 
felt that the whole scene was only enacted as a taunt to them, 
who had remained at home, and, without saying a word, each 
of them chose the strongest bersserker, and threw him on the 
floor with such force, that all his bones seemed to have been 
crushed by the fall. The other ten were now going to fall 
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on the two, to avenge the insult which their corps had 
received ; and, amid aJl the din and uproar, the monarch 
found it exceedingly difficult to prevent nis hest men falling 
out with each other, and the royal hall becoming a field of 
battle. At last Rolf compromised the matter, and it was 
settled that Hialte and Biarke should retain their seats 
next to the king, and the twelve bersserkers sit below them, 
six on each side. 

Roirs power, his liberality, his i^nnnin^ manners, and 
unvarying faithfulness in keeping his promises, gained him 
the love of his subjects, and rendered him universally re- 
spected. He contributed much to relax their implicit faith 
in their heathen mythology, for the king was a great latitu- 
dinarian in his religious belief, and usei to indulge in sar- 
castic remarks on the gods and their priests. 

The king's daily expenses were very great, for at the 
royal table there sat eight hundred warriors, in whom Rolf 
seems to have placed more confidence than in the gods. Kot 
fewer than sixty oxen and two hundred sheep were provided 
regularly for their daily food. These men were called 
herdmen, and out of tneir number the king chose the 
jarlers, who were to have the command over whole pro- 
vinces ; and all the chief offices, as well as chief military 
commands, were entrusted to these herdmen. 

Rolf's mother, Yrsa, had, after her first husband's 
death, married Adils, the kin^ of Sweden. He engaged 
in a war with Norway, and, when he was unsuccessful, he 
requested his stepson Rolf to come and help him. He 
was just at that time waging war with the Saxons, and 
could not come himself, but he sent the bersserkers, who 
helped Adils to defeat the Norwegians. Still Adils looked 
upon Rolfs conduct as offensive, and shewed his feeling in 
th^ distribution of the booty, for he assigned to the Danes a 
smaller portion than really was due to them. The bersasr- 
kers felt much offended, and could not rest satisfied till they 
had persuaded their master to go with an army of 6000 
men and a lar^e number of vessels to attack Adils. When 
Rolf came to the Swedish capital, he learned that Adils was 
absent, and he determined upon seeing his mother. Ac- 
companied with only 300 men, he visited her, and was very 
kindly received ; she even presented him with many costly 
ornaments of gold and silver. News came, however, that 
Adils was returning, and Yrsa prevailed on her son not to 
abide his return, but to flee. The Swedish king pursued 
him so eagerly, that Rolf had very nearly been taken ; but 
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he saved himself bj the ingenious deTice of successively, 
at some distance, dropping on the road the costlv presents 
which he had just receiired. Desirous to secure this booty, 
Adils' troops were delayed, and Rolf escaped. Yrsa was 
anxious to prevent a contest, where the issue would be 
equally distressing to her, whether the Danes or the Swedes 
conquered, and she at last persuaded them to make peace. 

Rolf returned to his country, and afterwards led a 
luxurious and intemperate life. In Sweden, Rolf had 
added another warrior to the number of his adjutants, Yiggo 
by name. The king noticed that the youth stood and stared 
at him ; he asked him, therefore, why he eyed him so atten- 
tively, when Viggo bluntly, told him, " I heard at home 
that if I went and saw the Danish king, I should see the 
greatest man in all the North, and now I only see a krake 
(a dwarf)." The king laughed, and said, ** Well, in future 
I will call myself by the name you have given me." He 
then asked him if he was inclined to serve him. Viggo 
was quite willing, and became so attached to the king, tnat 
he made a vow that he never would let any injury done to 
Rolf go unavenged. 

Viggo was destined to fulfil his vow, for the followinj^ 
tragical scene took place a few years afterwards. Rolfs 
sister, Skuld, had married Hiartvar, who was a jarl of 
Scania, and she felt mortified at her husband holding a po- 
sition so much inferior to that of her brother. She urged 
her husband to devise some treacherous plan by which he 
might seize on Rolfs throne. Hiartvar petitioned for per- 
mission to defer for three years paying the tribute due to 
RoLf, when he would pay the whole in one sum. Rolf gave 
him this permission, and Hiartvar meanwhile employed the 
revenues of the fiefs which he held to enlist troops and 
collect vessels. At the expiration of the three years, 
Hiartvar and Skuld sailed with several vessels for Leyre, 
and the tribute was said to be on board the ships. Kolf 
invited Hiartvar and his suite to a grand bancj^uet, and, as it 
was usual then, at its close they were all intoxicated. Hiart- 
var and a few attendants took care not to drink quite so 
deep as the others, and they stole away to fetch the men, 
who lay ready in waiting on board the Swedish ships. 
Hialte, ever watchful for his master's interest, had kept 
an eye on all that Hiartvar did, and roused king Rolf and 
the guardsmen, to whom he communicated his suspicions. 
They were, therefore, prepared to receive Hiartvar, but they 
were still so heavy from their previous debauch, that they 
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were at last overpowered and slain, notwithstanding their 
desperate resistance. 

Skuld rejoiced in the gratification of her wishes ; but it 
was ordained that her husband should quickly be deprived 
of his ill-gotten triumph. Viggo had kept himself all 
through the fight more in the background, and he was 
found the only one alive of Bolfs men. He was led before 
Hiartvar, who felt that it would be an additional triumph to 
him if he could attach to himself one of Bolfs celebrated 
men. He spoke, therefore, in a friendlv manner to Viggo, 
and asked him whether he would be his attendant. Yiggo 
consented, and Hiartvar ofiTered him, in the usual way, the 
point of his sword to swear on it allegiance to his new mas- 
ter. Viggo said, " King Rolf made me swear on the hilt.** 
And Hiartvar, without entertaining the least suspicion, held 
the hilt to Viggo, who grasped it and ran the blade through 
Hiartvar^s body. He fell himself under the swords of the 
bystanders; but he had redeemed his pledge — to revenge 
Bolf s death. 

Hiartvar*s men now lost courage, and the friends of the 
late king avenged his death to the utmost, for many loved 
Kolf so much that they had sworn not to survive him. This 
custom of following in death a king, or an^ other eminent 

Serson, was very common ; and it was sanctioned by the be- 
ef that death was but an immediate passage to the glories 
of Valhalla. Kings encouraged this custom, for they loved 
to think that many brave men would die with them, and 
they become themselves thereby all the more welcome 
guests in Odin's halls. Another custom was at this time 
very prevalent, that two friends should give themselves a 
wound in the arm, so as to make the blood flow freely, and 
mix it in their mead-horns. They then drank this mixture, 
and a connexion became established, which united them 
more closely than even the nearest relationship. The par- 
ties thus united were bound to avenge the injuries either 
of them had received ; to kill each other's foes ; and when 
tidings came that one of them had died, the other party was 
bound to destroy himself immediately. This connexion 
often brought with it most heartrending scenes, as it was 
infamous for any one to remain alive, however dear the 
ties might be which he had formed after he once had en- 
tered into " fosterbroderlaug," as this connexion was called ; 
and it was generally in early youth that warriors were 
most eager to become the '* foster broder" of some eminent 
man. 
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Eolf s death occurred in 552, and the event has been 
sung by many a skiald. 

New disturbances soon arose after his death, though 

FRODE TjHE seventh 

is said to have given many wise laws ; but, from all we know 
of his history, it seems that great anarchy prevailed during 
his reign, and the supremacy of those kings who resided at 
Leyre became a mere formality, of no real service to the 
country. 

HALFDAN, 

a son of Erode, and several successive kings of little import- 
ance, succeeded, and we will abstain from giving even their 
names, as they are of no historical interest. We will rather 
proceed to the history of 

HELGE AND REREK, 

two brothers, who were so devoted to each other, that the 
elder voluntarily admitted his younger brother to be his co- 
adjutor in the government of the kingdom. Their power 
was, however, so inconsiderable, that it became quite a 
matter of wonder that Rerek obtained the hand of Audur, 
the daughter and only child of Ivar Yidfadme, who was 
then King of Sweden, and the mightiest monarch in the 
North. If Rerek could have read the heart of this wily 
politician, he would have shrunk from the connexion, for it 
proved in the end a very evil day to the brothers, when 
Kerek married Audur. It will be necessary to give here a 
short outline of Ivar's previous history, to explain his mo- 
tives in connecting himself with the Danish royal family. 

Ivar was ori^nally a petty underking in Sweden, and 
came on one of his piratical expeditions to Jutland, where 
he fell in love with a princess, Gyrithe ; but she told him 
that his station was so far inferior to hers, that she could 
not accept of him ; nor had he gained that personal renown 
which entitled him to aspire to such a marriage. She con- 
sented, however, to wait for him a few years, till he should, 
by some distinguished deed, prove himself worthy of her 
hand. Ivar at once began the career of a conqueror, and 
subdued all Sweden ; he then crossed over to Garde (Rus- 
sia), conquered all the provinces lying near the Baltic, 
directed his victorious fleet westward to Holstein, which he 
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acquired from the Saxons, and is said to have penetrated 
as far as Westphalia. He had now established such a 
reputation that men called him '^Yidfadme** TLatipassus), 
and, by his far-extended sway, Sweden for tne time was 
raised to the highest position in the iNorth. Ivar now 
claimed Gyrithe*s hand, which he obtained, together with a 
part of Jutland, as her dowry. 

We read often in the Northern history, that females 
exercised a great influence over the other sex, and we will 
pause for a few moments to describe their appearance, their 
position, and character. They seem to have generally 
been well-formed, and above the stature of the present race, 
but they carried themselves with great natursd grace and 
dignity; their complexions were remarkably fair; their 
e^es of a light blue colour, beautifully clear, though some- 
times we read that clear grey eyes are mentioned as a great 
attraction to a Scandinavian lover. Their hair was flaxen, 
light-coloured, though often of a rather sandy hue ; dark 
or black hair was hardly ever seen. The ^Northern maidens 
prided themselves much on the length of their hair, and 
paid great attention to it, so as to keep it well combed and 
handsomely twisted. 

Amongst the nobler class of women, such as the daughters 
of jarls and underkings, we often read of instances, where 
the all-surpassing beauty of their features is dwelt on with 
great ecstasy ; and the old skialds speak of ladies " who 
shone as the sun of the valley," or " as a morning star,** and 
so on. 

The females of the higher classes seem to have been 
much engaged in spinning and in weaving ; they were able 
to produce linen of a very fine texture, and they also knew 
how to weave tapestry, wherein historical and religious 
representations were brought out with great skill. 

The Scandinavian maid expected her lover to present her 
with rings, buckles, and bracelets of gold, besides buttons 
made of the precious metals, which were often curiously 
inlaid w^ith pearls and amber ; those which are occasionally 
found still show excellent workmanship. Most of these 
ornaments had, however, to be gained by piracy on the 
coasts of the South ; for the North was poor, and could not 
boast of many ingenious craftsmen able to work in gold or 
silver, though a few have been mentioned who understood 
such handicraft. 

The keys to all stores were in the hands of the females, 
who directed all household matters. 
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The legend of Bersthora illustrates the character of a 
nohle and truly Scandinavian lady of those days. Ber^- 
thora appears to have married one who was beneath her m 
station, for her husband, Niels, was only a bonde, and not 
possessed of affluence. They had a very large family ; but 
JBergthora took care that all the children received the best 
possible education, and at the same time she was so active and 
industrious in directing Nielses household affairs, that in his 
old age he was prosperous and even rich. Bergthora had es- 
tablisned a reputation as the pattern of a wife, and men often 
spoke of her with admiration. The report of Niels*s wealth 
proved ultimately his bane ; for some pirates were induced 
by it to come and lay siege to his castle. When other 
means were unavailing, they determined to set it on iire ; 
but previously, they summoned Bergthora and her maidens 
to come out, and not perish with the men. Niels was sick 
at the time, and Bergthora thus spoke to the robbers : *^ In 
my youth I was married to Niels, and I have shared with 
him his ffood days and his prosperity ; I am not going now 
to leave him in his old days and in trouble." She then 
quietly placed herself on the old man*8 couch, and perished 
with nim in the flames. 

We will now return to Ivar and his plans. Though he 
was now a great monarch, he did not feel satisfied until he 
could also reckon Denmark amongst his dominions. It 
would not have been a difficult conquest to make, but the 
reverence which all entertained for the lineal descendants 
of Odin made him dislike the task. Great regard was also 
paid to the two brothers in Leyre, on account of the fra- 
ternal affection and amiable dispositions, of which they both 
were constantly giving proofs ; besides, their political insig- 
nificance and weakness would have rendered an oi)en attack 
on the part of a king, so far their superior as Ivar was, almost 
too odious and despicable an act. Still Denmark is and 
has always been looked upon as the gem of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, and Ivar was determined to pos- 
sess it. 

He invited Rerek to Sweden, and gave him Audur for 
his wife; when they both returned to Leyre, and lived 
apparently in great happiness. Ivar maintained a great in- 
fluence over the weak Danish court, and often invited Kerek 
to be his guest. On one of these visits, Ivar, in a mysterious 
manner, hinted that Audur had confessed to him, as her 
father, that her son was not in reality the offspring of 
Kerek, but that Uelge was his father. Rerek loved both 
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his wife and brother too well to believe in the possibility of 
such a misdeed ; but, unfortunately, he was of a weak cha- 
racter, and Ivar worked so artfully on his mind that, on his 
return, Berek soon fancied that some harmless pleasantry 
between his wife and Helge was a strong and a sufficient 
evidence of their guilt. He rushed on Helge, and slew him 
mortally, but learned, at the same time, from the dying 
brother, that there was not the slightest foundation for his 
suspicions. Kerek became distracted, and, in his madness, 
went to Sweden to ask explanations of Ivar ; but he fell 
under the blows of some of Ivar's emissaries. The Swedish 
king loudly proclaimed his daughter's innocence, and ut- 
terly denied the assertions which were made by Rerek*s 
friends, that he had slandered her reputation. The throne 
of Le3rre devolved on Rerek*s son, Harald (afterwards 
celebrated as Harald Hildetand), and, under the plea of 
securing it for his grandson, Ivar seized on Leyre, gra- 
dually subdued all Denmark, and re-united it into one 
state. Consolidated as this kingdom became through Ivar*s 
statesmanship, it sent its fleets constantly out on various 
successful expeditions, and often attacked England, although 
the Danes were not yet destined to hold a permanent footing 
in that country. 

Audur, Rerek's widow, fled from her father's court, full 
of hatred to her unnatural parent, and fearful to trust him 
any longer. She preferred to seek refuge amongst her 
father's enemies, and she went to the court of Russia, where 
she married the king, whom she instigated to wage war 
against Ivar. To meet these aggressions, Ivar set sail with 
a lar^e fleet ; but his hour had come, and on board of his 
vessel one of the ofiicers slew him, a.d. 670. His conduct 
had rendered him hated and despised, so that the skialds 
did not think he ever had entered Valhalla, but consigned 
him at once to the torments of Niflheim. 

To use brutal force, and to give vent to ungovernable 
passions, were then common and venial offences; but 
treachery and deep-laid cunning were always much ab- 
horred in the North ; nor were these qualities ever natural 
to the Scandinavian races. 

On Ivar's death, his kingdoms descended to his grandson, 

HAEALD HILDETAND, 

whose life was spent in a constant struggle to retain those 
vast dominions which his grandfather nad left him. His 
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wars are of do general interest, though they gained him 
great credit as a martial king. In his days, a new faith 
approached the borders of Denmark, which, though utterly 
unnoticed by this king, was the most memorable and glo- 
rious event of his reign. William, Bishop of York, went 
as a missionary amongst the heathen Frieslanders, and, in 
preaching the cross, he found that a few Danes also were 
amongst his hearers, and these he converted to the truths of 
Christianity. 

Harald probably never heard of these conversions, 
while his last days were embittered by a rebellion which his 
nephew, Sigurd King, raised against him. He was viceroy 
over Sweden, and wished to rule it independently of Harald. 
To punish this nephew, Harald came to Sweden with a 
large army ; but Sigurd King, nothing daunted, met him at 
Brovalla with a force numerically inferior, but distin- 
guished by the many valiant warriors who fought in its 
ranks. Amongst these was Stserkodder, the third and last 
hero of that family, who fully equalled his ancestors both 
in bravery and in talents. In Harald*s mind, there seems to 
have been dark forebodings that the battle would not end 
favourably for him ; and, on the preceding night, he sat on 
the ledge of a rock (still known as Kunamo), on the sides 
of which the old king ordered long inscriptions to be made 
in Kunic characters, wherein he implored vengeance from 
the gods on his ungrateful nephew, on whom he vented the 
most bitter imprecations. 

The battle was fought on a heath, and on both sides the 
contest ra^ed fiercely, till Staerkodder put an end to it by 
engaging m combat with Vebiorg, King Harald^s standard* 
bearer. This person was a Skioldmoe, and she attacked 
Staerkodder with the words, " Now is thy hour come ;" but 
he fought with her tiU he severed her hand from the arm. 
She then dropped King Harald^s banner, which was imme- 
diately observed, and the absence of the standard caused 
confusion in the ranks of Harald's army. In vain did tht 
old king raise a new standard, and plunge into the midst Of 
the battle. The victory belonged to Sigurd, and Harald 
fell surrounded by the most faithful of his men ; and so 
fiercelv did they fight, that no less than fifteen underkingh 
are said to have perished in that battle. 

When the king was slain, there was no reason to con- 
tinue the fight; for the crown naturally reverted to his 
nearest relative, who was this very nephew. 
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SIGURD RING, 

who at once was proclaimed king on the same field of 
battle by the two contending armies. He ordered imme- 
diately, that search should be made for his uncle^s dead 
body. As soon as it was found, it was treated with all the 
respect which was due to Harald*s rank. With great cere- 
mony it was brought, attired in royal robes, to a funeral 
pile, and there burned, together with his war-horse, while 
the army marched round the pile, and each of the great 
warriors threw in his best ornaments, and even his good 
sword, though this was the property he most valued. 
They then joined in a prayer, that Harald and his com- 
panions might meet with a kind reception from Odin. Such 
a splendid funeral, with so many warriors, and such a quan- 
tity of armour and ornaments accompanying the corpse, 
would, they thought, procure Harald so high a seat at Odin*s 
table, that the Valkyriers would even tender him the cup 
of wine, which was only used by Odin for himself and for 
those guests whom he wished to honour the most. 

Even to this day, excavations in the hills which sur- 
round Brovalla Heath are often rewarded by bronze swords, 
gold ornaments, and various other articles of metal which 
are dug up. 

Sigurd Ring is said to have conquered the Orkney 
islands. He died in 750, when his son 

REGNER LODBROK 

became his successor. He was such a king as the Danes 
loved to have for their ruler ; he liked nothing better than 
adventures and expeditions to foreign lands. His father 
had subdued the Orknejs, and the son set about conquering 
Scotland, on which he made some fortunate attacks, thou&;h 
without establishing a permanent rule. His attacks on the 
English coasts seem to have been principally for the sake of 
booty which he hoped to carry away, and the Icelandic 
chronicle tells us, that this king sailed even into the Me- 
diterranean, as far as Constantinople, and brought home 
great treasures. His surname of " Lodbrok" was given 
him from his nautical dress, for he preferred to go in lod 
(wool) broks (breeks or breeches), such coarse woollen 
trousers as sailors wore, rather than put on his royal apparel. 
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Polygamy had becDme less general, but Regner revived 
this custom to an unusual extent ; and, when he was not 
engaged in piratical expeditions, he was sure to be employed 
in courting some fair lady. He gained the hand of his nrst 
wife, Thora Borgahiort, by slaying two giants, who had 
been employed by her father to watch her on account of 
some soothsayer's mysterious warnings. Thora Borgahiort 
means Thora, the hind of the burg (castle), and she was 
so remarkably handsome, that her two guards became quite 
enamoured of her, and she was only saved from the omous 
caresses of either of her lovers through the jealousy with 
which one watched the other. Regner heard of the prin- 
cess's hard fate, and determined to set her free, whicn he 
succeeded in doing after a hard battle with the two giants ; 
and by this queen he had two sons, Erik and Agnar. 

It was reported to the king that in the farthest north 
there was a skioldmoe, Lathgertha by name, who was re- 
markably handsome. The great distance did not deter 
Regner, and, after many romantic adventures, he possessed 
himself of this beauty ; and she gave him one son, Fridleif, 
and two daughters. 

We will only give the history of one more marriage. 
On an expedition to England, Regner landed in Norwav 
with a few men, and met Aslaug, who had gone for a walk 
with one of her maids. She was handsome, and the king 
was so pleased with her appearance and conversation, that he 
propos^ at once that they should marry each other. He 
told her who he was, and asked Aslaug about her parents. 
She was in realitv the daughter of an underking ; but she 
concealed her rank, and merely told Regner that she was of 
too humble an extraction to think seriously of a proposal 
so far above what she had a right to expect. If he would 

Eroceed to England, and there accomplish the expedition he 
ad in hand, then he might come back to her, if ne still was 
in the same mind. She would then no longer refuse to give 
her consent, as she might hope that he would not as quiody 
repent of the marriage as he nad been willing to enter upon 
it. Regner sailed for England, obtained a great deal of booty, 
and returned to Norway, when he asked Aslaug to fulnl 
her promise. He was agreeably surprised to find that she 
was his equal by birth, and she became his chief queen. 
Her son, Sigurd, was his favourite child, and Regner chose 
him for his successor in Denmark. 

Although Regner was fond of military exploits, he was 
careful to avoid all collisions with Charles the Great. This 

B 
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emperor, at the head of his Franks, was constantly engaged 
in Christianising and subduing the Saxons, who were next 
neighbours to the Danes. The English bishop, Winfried, 
went out as an apostle to the Pagan Frieslanders and Saxons ; 
but,in 735, at the advanced t^e of eighty-five, he fell a martyr 
to his zeal for his heavenly Master. To avenge the murder 
of this bishop, better known in history under the name of 
Boniface, Charles advanced as far as tne banks of the Elbe, 
and the Saxon duke, Wittekind, strove in vain to maintain 
the independence of his people. Begner was glad to see the 
Saxons thus occupied, as his southern frontiers were then in 
peace and free from their attacks ; besides, Charles the Great 
was too powerful an antagonist to unnecessarily provoke. 
All the sympathy which Regner shewed for the brave de- 
fender of the heathen faith, consisted in the permission which 
he gave his son, Sigurd, to receive Wittekind in Viborg, at 
the viceregal court, whenever the duke was obliged by his 
ill success to flee from his own country. 

While these events were going on, Regner set sail with 
a small fleet for the coasts of Northumberland ; but here he 
met with a sad reverse, for he was defeated and takes pri- 
soner. This happened at Gyroum (now Yarrow Convent), 
and Regner was brought beK>re King Ella, who questioned 
him who he was, and what were his purposes in coming 
ashore. The Danish monarch felt so mortified at his ill- 
success, that he would not return any answers to the ques- 
tions which were put to him. Ella was provoked by this 
conduct, and ordered that the prisones^s back should be cut 
open, and salt strewn into the wounds, and in this state 
Regner was thrown into a dungeon full of vipers and 
snakes. 

While Regner lay in the pit enduring great agonies, be 
gave vent to the bitterest imprecations, and prophesied that 
speedy vengeance would soon overtake his tormentors. The 
keepers of the prison informed Ella of these threats, and 
that the prisoner was calling on his sons to come and 
avenge him. From what the keepers told King Ella, he 
guessed that his prisoner was of greater importance than he 
had supposed. He hastened to the prison; but there he 
found that death was on the point of setting Regner free 
from his torments. 

Ella and his subjects soon found themselves exposed to 
the vengeance of such implacable and powerful enemies, as 
the Danes then were. Hardly had the news of Regner's 
fate reached Denmark, when his numerous sons flocked 
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over to the coast of Northumberland to revenge their 
&ther*8 death. The country was laid waste, and Ella was 
made a prisoner, when he had to undergo exactly the same 
torments as he had made Regner suffer. 

Regner's extensive dominions were divided at his death 
amongst his many sons ; and Scania, the islands, Jutland, 
as well as the southern part of Norway, fell to the lot of 
the son whom Regner had by Aslaug, namely, 

SIGURD SNOGOIE; 

or, the Snake-eyed ; which epithet he received on account 
of his wisdom and foresight. He ruled his kingdom in 
peace, and he took great care that the little disputes which 
ne had with Charles the Great should never become of such 
importance as to lead to war. He died in 803, and left an 
only son, Hardeknud, who was one year old, so that 

GODEFRIED, 

Sigurd's brother, became administrator of the kingdom dur- 
ing his nephew's minority. He did not follow up his bro- 
ther's peaceful policy, but rather became the champion of 
Paganism. He raised the drooping spirits of the Northern 
nations, who strenuously exerted themselves to defend their 
liberties, and to arrest the encroachments of the Franks. 
These wars were carried on by Charles the Great, on the 
plea of advancing the cause of his Redeemer, for the emperor 
found that the Christian religion contributed greatly to the 
extension of his own dominions. Charles saw that Christ- 
ianity completely changed the manners and characters of 
those nations amidst whom it took root, and he therefore 
ardently desired to convert the Northern nations, in the 
hope that their unceasing piracies in the South, which had 
become almost intolerable, would thus be brought to an end. 

To carry out effectually these intentions, the emperor 
sent, in the year 804, no fewer than ten thousand Saxons 
from their homes, and placed them in the neighbourhood of 
Ma^ence, to cultivate there the fields and the vineyards. In 
their stead came a new tribe, called the Obotrites, who were 
to live on the banks of the Elbe. By such transfers of 
tribes in different localities, the emperor hoped to weaken 
the powerful Pagan coalitions, and, by dividing his adver- 
saries, the more readily to conquer them. 

During one of his temporary sojourns in his castle of 
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Saltza, near the river Sale, Charles promulgated the laws 
by. which the Saxons were in future to be governed. He 
and his successors were acknowledged as their sole umpires 
in every international dispute ; their kings were to pay as 
much tribute as the emperor thought proper to impose; 
they were permitted to retain their former laws, and to 
appoint their own judges, provided that no decision was 
given at variance with the dictates of Christianity. The 
Saxons were also to pay tithes in support of the Christian 
religion and its ministers. The emperor hoped that, in 
course of time, those German nations whom he had con- 
verted would prove staunch defenders of the Christian 
faith, and serve as bulwarks and outposts against the Scan- 
dinavian Pagans. 

Godefried did not at all relish the changes which it was 
the aim of Charles's policy to effect ; he therefore imme- 
diately declared war, and that at a time when Charles was 
hard pressed by other conflicts, which he had to maintain in 
Bohemia and in Hungaria. Godefried collected an army and 
a fleet, with which he approached Holstein ; but he seems to 
have wavered when he should have been firm, for he agreed 
to an armistice for four years, which was proposed to him by 
Charles. This truce Godefried employed in drawing all the 
resources of the country together, and receiving assistance 
from all the Northern powers who were willing to make 
common cause with him, as the defender of Paganism. He 
felt himself, therefore, able to renew the hostilities with in- 
creased forces at the expiration of the four years. 

He advanced southward to the country which at present 
is the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, but then retired and 
stopped at Slesvic. Here he employed his army in making 
a deep trench across the narrowest part of the country near 
the river Eider. He further fortified this trench by throw- 
ing up a high earthem rampart on the northern side. It 
was an improvement on the plans which Dan Mykillati had 
originally attempted. These fortifications were probably 
suggested to Godefried as an imitation of those walls which 
the Komans erected against the Picts and Scots, and which 
the Northern people had many opportunities of seeing. 

This rampart became well Known as Dannevirke, and in 
after ages it was much improved. But, even in Godefried's 
time, these fortifications were remarkable for their strength 
and solidity, and proved so efficient, as to induce Charles 
the Great to make a halt near the river Stoer, where 
the town of Itzehoe now lies. The camp which the 
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emperor made there on this Northern expedition was pro- 
bably the foundation of the town. Charles was himself 
called away by matters of great importance, and Gode- 
fried then felt emboldened to set sail with two hundred 
ships for the coasts of Frieslaud, where he plundered all he 
could lay his hands on, and even boasted that he would so 
and pay the emperor a visit in his capital, Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He haa not time given him to carry out any such inten- 
tion, if he really had entertained it, for, in 809, Grodefried 
was assassinated by one of his officers, who wished to return 
with the booty he had obtained on this expedition to Fries- 
land. Some say that the assassin was bribed by Charles 
the Great to commit the murder. The administration of 
the country devolved on Hemming, Godefried*s nephew. 
He did all that he could to conciliate the emperor, and was 
always ready to make concessions to the Germans, rather 
than provoKe the enmity of such powerful antagonists. 
Hemming lived only to 811, when the legitimate heir, 

HARDEKNUD, 

ascended the throne of his forefathers. His reign is closely 
connected with the propagation of Christianity and with 
Ansgar*s missionary labours in the North. We will, 
therefore, give the history of this king in a new chapter, 
which wiU contain the second era of the Northern history. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

FROM THE TIMES OT ANSOABniS TO THE DEATH OF 
CANUTE THE OBEAT. 



We are now approaching a period when, by a slow bnt 
effectual progress, the moral aspect and the political con- 
dition of the Northern kingdoms were utterly changed. 
These changes, so full of future happiness, were, however, 
brought about by the severe sufferings, and frequently 
even painful deaths, of those who were employed as 
instruments for working out the wiU of their heavenly 
Master. Many of these missionaries were men in every 
respect worthy of the high vocation to which they were 
called ; and, for their deep piety and fervent zeal, will for 
ever occupy a high place in the records of Christianity. 

Many emperors and kings assisted in this work ; but, in 
reality, thev did not make Christianity the more acceptable 
to the people. They often even hindered its progress by their 
efforts, inasmuch as the ruling motives which enlisted them 
in its service were, either the hope of making new conquests, 
or the more excusable expectation that the new religion 
would convert dangerous neighbours into peaceful allies ; 
but such statesmanship did not always find favour in those 
countries where it was practised. 

Christianity had always made its way most easilv when 
the ruling power was concentrated in one person ; ror then 
there was an end to all internal strife, which unfitted the 
people for the reception of the new doctrine which was 
preached to them. 

For the purpose of thus assisting the Christian teacher, 
it would seem to have been ordered, that at the same time 
there should arise, both in Denmark and Norway, princes 
of great talent, who eagerly endeavoured to render them- 
selves sole and supreme rulers in their respective countries. 
It is undeniable that some of these were even zealous Pagans ; 
but, notwithstanding this apparently unfavourable drcum* 
stance, their very political measures, and the success which 
attended them, proved, without their ever dreaming of such 
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a result, the best auxiliaries which the Christian missionaries 
could desire. Order took the place of turbulence, and men 
began to feel the want of new subjects to which they might 
direct their thoughts ; and here Christianity stepped in and 
claimed their attention. 

The aspect of affairs in the North during the period 
now under consideration, would almost induce us to believe 
that the Divine Author of our Faith intended openly to 
shew His displeasure with those Christian princes who hid 
their own ambitious designs under the cloak of a desire to 
advance their Master's kmgdom. The very nations whom 
they attempted by the sword to convert to Christianity were 
allowed to issue forth, in countless swarms and under savage 
leaders, to ravage and despoil, for a long period, the vast 
empires of the South. These lawless excursions were occa- 
sioned both by the consolidation of the regal power in the 
North, and also by the conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity. Discontent naturally spread amongst the 
manv great chiefs who hitherto had thought that they were 
all the Kind's equals, but who now were expected to submit to 
the authonty of one supreme ruler. They preferred, there- 
fore, to emigrate and iorm new settlements for themselves ; 
and it is a curious anomaly, that many of their followers 
preferred to expatriate themselves and seek refuge in Christ- 
ian countries, rather than stay at home and see Christianity 
supplant the worship of their old and favourite gods. These 
adventurers, at times, would collect together their various 
forces, and make such violent and outrageous inroads into 
Africa, France, and Italy, that the inhabitants lived in con- 
stant terror of their approach. Paris was laid in ashes ; and 
even proud Rome had these barbarians so close to her gates, 
that sne trembled for her own safety. 

Before we give further particulars of these events, we 
will first turn to the more pleasing subject of the conversion 
of the North. 

The Boman Catholic missionaries brought with them a 
religion burdened with the additions of superstitious ob- 
servances ; nor would they allow that the Lord, in His own 
time, would accomplish His work. They thought themselves 
justified in hastening the work by means of false miracles 
and other wicked practices. These men slowly annihilated 
all belief in Odin and his gods, and gradually civilised the 
barbarians, who had hitherto observed heathen rites. 

Christianity required a period of nearly two centuries to 
strike its roots firmly into the Northern soil, and become the 
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religion of the multitudes. This slow growth appears natu- 
ral, when we look hack upon the contents of tne preceding 
pages, for there we have reiEid of religious principles ana 
customs diametrically opposed to the principles of Christ- 
ianity. Men were now to seek for and to love peace with 
all its blessings, instead of idolising, as they used to do, the 
pursuits of war with all its idle glories. They were to 
practise self-denial and humility, when formerly they freely 
indulged in sensual pleasures and self-exaltation. They were 
now taught that they should bear injuries with patience, 
when hitherto they had carefully instilled into the minds of 
their children the sentiment that revenge was a sacred duty, 
which must not be neglected. 

Polygamy, as well as infanticide, in the cases of weak or 
deformed children, they now heard denounced as dreadful 
sins. Even in their food the Northern people had to chanee 
their habits. Horse-flesh and unclean birds, like hawks 
and crows, were all delicacies, in which they were no longer 
to indulge ; for the missionaries came from the South, where 
better food was used and more refined tastes prevailed; they 
looked, therefore, vdth abhorrence on such articles of diet, 
and were often over-anxious to prohibit them. 

The people, who had hitherto most esteemed the man 
who could drain the greatest number of goblets, and would 
be the foremost in enjoying the riots of a feast, were now 
told that penances and fastings were meritorious. Their 
hopes of Valhalla and all its glories were now to be looked 
upon as worse than idle dreams. Purity of heart was the 
only way to gain entrance into a heavenly world, so widely 
different from that one they had hitherto looked for and 
desired. These, their expectations regarding the future 
state of the soul, were often greater hindrances to a conver- 
sion than any mere earthly considerations. We read, for 
instance, of a Northern pnnce, who had consented to be- 
come a Christian, and actually had stepped into the river, 
when his mind all at once turned upon one serious objec- 
tion, — Where would his spirit rest when he was dead? 
The zealous monk assured him that he would now be sure 
of heaven. " And my forefathers, — where are they ?" asked 
the inquisitive prince. The superstitious missionary as- 
sured him they were all in hell, where Odin and all 
heathen gods were. Then I will go where they are, rather 
than remain for ever in the company of baldheads, like you 
and your companions. Suiting his actions to his words, the 
prince stepped out of the water, together with all his 
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vassals ; for their choice was sure to coincide with the de- 
cision which their chief might make for himself. 

The question of tithes was also highly unpalatable. In 
fact, whenever this demand was too strictlv enforced, it 
proved, for a long time, a great obstacle to tne progress of 
Christianitv. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the Christian 
preacher was occasionally cheered by meeting with con- 
genial spirits. At times he had only to lav hold of already 
existing ideas, which merely needed a nigher and more 
significant explanation. In some instances, appeals to self- 
ishness converted many into becoming, at least, nominal 
Christians. 

The intercourse with other more civilised nations made 
many begin to find no longer any comfort in Odin's religion, 
for they saw how vain and unsatisfying were all the rites 
of the heathen priest. We read of an Icelander, Maane by 
name, who, on the approach of death, requested to be 
brought out in the open air, that he might die in the sight 
of the Being who had maide the sun, the moon, and all the 
stars. 

The heathen god Baldur*s character bore some resem- 
blance to that of Christ. Both were represented as per- 
fectly pure, unspotted, and innocent ; and both met with a 
painful and unmerited death. 

We have read about Vola's predictions, that Alfader 
would come with the joys of Gimle, and the torments 
of Kastrond. These representations coincided with the 
Christian minister's promises of heaven, and his threats 
of hell. Even the Roman Catholic doctrine regarding pur- 
eatory found its prototype in the heathen's Niflneim. They 
had their deities of secondary rank, and the much extolled 
deeds of the Roman Catholic saints seemed somewhat ana- 
logous to those performed by the heroes and demigods of the 
Scandinavian mythology. The veiy shape of the cross re- 
sembled that of Thor's hammer, Mjoelner, and seemed an 
equally powerful instrument ; for the Christians spoke of it 
with the same reverence and the same interest as the heathen 
were wont to speak of Thor's Mjoelner. 

Immersions had been practised ever since the times of 
Odin, and were always considered by his followers as an 
important rite ; and such ideas also agreed with the bap- 
tismal rites performed by the Christian missionary. The 
custom of dipping the new-bom infant in the running 
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ttream, whereupon the parent named it and engaeed to rear 
and educate it, seemed a Kindred symbol to that of admission 
to the Christian Church. This latter promised that the soul 
of the neophyte, when once admitted into its bosom, would 
for ever be safe. 

The means employed to work on the selfishness of the 
converts were very simple; for they consisted chiefly in 
presents, often of very little value, but much esteemed by 
people who possessed but few of the articles general amongst 
more civilised nations. On performing the rites of baptism, 
it was customary to give to tne principal and noble persons 
a present of fine white linen garments, as indicative of the 

Surer state into which they had now been changed. The 
esire to obtain these presents was so great, that many indi- 
viduals fraudulently presented themselves again and again, 
at different places, to be baptized. On one occasion, so 
many chieftains had presented themselves to be baptized, 
that the supply of new garments was exhausted, and the 
priests had recourse to some older and coarser linen. When 
it came to an old chiers turn, and he saw the quality of 
the presents which were destined for him, he disdainmlly 
rejected them: — "This is the twentieth time that I have 
b^n baptized, and each time I have received fine new 
clothing. How dare you now offer, to a man of mv rank, 
presents so unworthy of his acceptance ? Keep both them 
and your new faith ; I wish no longer to be a Christian." 

Many such discouraging trials fell to the lot of the 
poor missionaries ; and, unfortunately, they then sought for 
success by means widely different from those which had 
been employed by the primitive Christians. To impose 
their faith with more success on the ignorant Pagans, a 
very splendid mode of worship was established, and many 
pretended miracles were performed. Some little chemical 
knowledge furnished the means for these impostures. A 
common deception consisted in the evidence which was 
^ven to prove that the Lord's servants could not be in- 
jured even by fire, when they were engaged in their work 
of conversion. Thus many ecclesiastics would put on red- 
hot ffloves of iron, and hold them on their hands. Others 
wouM take up red-hot iron bars, or walk on burning 
ploughshares. All the time these impostors had protected 
then^ves by some peculiar salves, which they had learned 
to use for such purposes. 

Such malpractices often did harm, and injured the good 
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cause which they were intended to advance ; for the heathen 
people at last understood that it was mere trick and im- 
posture. 

The first attempt of importance which was made for the 
conversion of the Danes entirely originated with Ebbo, 
archbishop of Rheims. He sought for permission, from 
Pope Paschal the First, to go as an apostle to the Northern 
countries. When he had obtained the sanction of his Holi- 
ness, he set out for Denmark in company with his friend 
Halitgar. He arrived in 8122, and found a vast field before 
him. To supply the labourers needed, Ebbo transplanted a 
colony of young and zealous friars, from his convent at 
Corvey, in Picardy, to a monastery which he built on the 
banks of the river Weser, and called New Corvey. Here 
the monks were to undergo a probationary course, to fit 
them for their difficult task in tne North. Amongst those 
who arrived first was Ansgar, who was destined to become 
a mighty destroyer of heathenism. 

We will now retrace our steps to 

HARDEKNUD, 

« 

whom we mentioned as the King of Denmark, when, in 
811, death had removed Hemmine, who had been the admi- 
mstrator of the country during the last years of the kine*8 
minority. Hardeknud proved himself a weak ruler, who 
allowed all his chieftains to act as they pleased. Amongst 
those who found themselves oppressea, bv their stronger 
neighbours, was Harald Klak, a Jutland cnieftain ; and at 
last he was obliged to leave the country. He fled to the 
Court of Ludovic the Pious, then emperor of the Franks ; 
and here he assumed, probably, a dignity far beyond his 
real rank ; for by the imperial court he was treated as if 
Denmark had belonged to nim. Royal honours were shewn 
him; and, in return, Harald was anxious to please the 
einperor, and therefore declared himself desirous to become 
a christian. He, together with his consort, were, in 826, 
baptized with great pomp at Ingolheim, on the river Main. 
The emperor was himself the sponsor, and presented Harald 
E^lak with some valuable estates on the bank of the Rhine. 
Harald seems completely to have mystified the emperor; 
for, on the occasion of his baptism, he knelt before Ludovic, 
on whose knees he laid his hands, as a token that he trans- 
ferred Denmark to the protection of the emperor, and that 
he would in future hold it as a fief of the empire. Harald 
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knew well the emptiness of such a transfer, as he had never 
owned the countiy, nor, consequently, could ^ve it away. 
Ludovic was not disposed to go to the North with an army, 
to reinstate Harald Klak into his dominions ; but preferred 
to send him back, accompanied by a missionair, who should 
teach him and his subjects the principles of Christianity. 
None seemed more eligible than Ansgar. From his earliest 
youth he had given proofs of the most earnest piety, and of 
a singular strictness in the performance of his religious duties. 
Before he had attained the age of manhood, Ansgar displayed 
strong symptoms of religious enthusiasm, which led him into 
a belief that he was favoured with direct communications 
from heaven, and that he had held conversation with the 
apostles, and even with Christ himself. On account of his 
learning, he had been chosen head teacher at the school of 
New Corvey ; and he was only five-and-twenty years old 
when this demand was made by the emperor for his services 
as a missionary. His friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from accepting of the proposals made him by the emperor ; 
but they laboured in vain; for Ansgar did not consider his 
services to have been claimed by an earthly master, but by 
his Lord in heaven, to do His work. Autbert was his bosom 
friend, who, although his health was delicate, and his con- 
stitution not fitted for such toil, could not resist the desire 
which he felt to accompany Ansgar. 

Their journey was wearisome until they reached Cologne, 
where the archbishop procured them a vessel, in which 
they descended the Rhine in company with Harald Klak. 
The Danish chief became deeply impressed by the piety of 
his companions, and by the earnestness and power of their 
religious discourses, and he guided them safely to Slesvic, or 
Heathbye (the termination hye means, in Danish, town). 
This place was the great mart where the Southern traders 
brought their wares to exchange them for the produce of 
the North. 

Ansgar immediately set about the establishment of a 
school, in which he brought up twelve natives, to fit them for 
becoming Christian teachers. He baptized many people, both 
in town and in the surrounding country ; he purchased also 
the freedom of many slaves, whom he trained in the Christ- 
ian doctrines, and sent out to propogate the new faith. That 
Ansgar should meet with great opposition, and incur great 
personal risks, we may easily conjecture, although Har- 
deknud did not himself take any measures to prevent 
Ansgar from continuing to preach the word. Harald Klak, 
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however, who hitherto had been his protector, was obliged 
to flee again from the country, on account of the attacks 
which the king suffered Erik and Regner, sons of the late 
Grodefried, to make on Harald*s dominions, and which the 
latter had not the power to repel. Autbert began to despair 
of success, and his health gave way entirely, so that Ansgar 
persuaded him to return to New Corvey, where he died in 
the following year, a.d. 830. 

Another field for Ansgar*s pious labours presented itself 
at that time most unexpectedly ; and he found it expedient 
to leave Slesvic, and attend to this second call. King Bioern 
(literally King Bear), of Sweden, had heard of this new reli- 
gion, and sent messengers to Ansgar, stating that he and his 
subjects desired to hear more about Christianity. If Ansgar 
could come himself, he would be most welcome at the 
king's court. Ansgar was glad to hear of such favourable 
dispositions, and crossed the Baltic in company with 
Witmar, whom he took with him as a fellow-labourer. 
They were attacked in the Baltic by pirates, and Ansgar 
lost forty- nine books which he had brought with him to 
Sweden. At that age, when books had all to be tran- 
scribed, this collection was a great treasure, and the loss 
was severely felt. King Bioern received the missionaries 
most kindly, and listened to their discourses with so much 
approbation, that he erected a Christian church at Sigtuna. 
Thus Ansgar had the unspeakable gratification of seeing a 
house raised to the worship of his Redeemer in the very 
head quarters of heathenism. The two ecclesiastics left 
after a stay of a year and a half; for Ansgar longed to 
return to Germany, that he might have the solace and in- 
struction of religious books ; and as he looked on the con- 
version of the D&nes as the peculiar object of his mission, 
he also wished soon to resume his former occupations. 

He determined first, however, to visit the court of the 
Emperor Ludovic ; and King Bioern sent a letter, written 
with his own royal hand, to the emperor, wherein he ex- 
pressed the ^reat gratification which he had derived from 
Ansgar*s visit, and recommended this worthy man to the 
emperor's continued favour. This letter was, however, 
written in Runic characters, and as it came from a monarch 
so little esteemed at the imperial court, it is hardly pro- 
bable that Ludovic took the trouble to have this letter decy- 
phered, or even learned its contents. The reports which 
Ansgar gave of the North induced the emperor to appoint 
Hamburg to be the residence of an archbishop, to whose 
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care the Northern Scandinavian churches should be in- 
trusted. The choice of the first occupant of this archiepis- 
copal see fell naturally on Ansgar. He was, however, too 
obedient a son of the Roman Catholic Church to accept of 
this dignity, till the pope had ratified the emperor*s choice. 
To obtain his installation in proper form, Ansgar made, 
therefore, a journey to Rome. On his return, he set out 
for Hamburg, in company with a simple-minded but ex- 
ceedingly zealous friar, Rembert by name. They imme- 
diately began to establish a school ; then they collected a 
library, and gained many disciples. Ansgar worked most 
diligently, and made many missionary journeys, in which 
he often encountered great perils. As the see of Ham- 
burg was poor, he employed all the revenues which he 
received, as abbot of a convent in Flanders, for the benefit 
of the Northern missions. Thus all things began to prosper, 
and Ansgar felt grateful for the success vouchsafed him, 
when, in 837, a desolating change took place, which seemed 
to involve his affairs in irretrievable ruin. Northern pi- 
rates sailed up the Elbe; they soon overcame the feeble 
resistance which the townspeople of Hamburg offered 
them; and the city was fired, sacked, and left a ruin. 
Church, schoolhouse, and library were all destroyed, and 
Ansgar, together with a small band of faithful Christians, 
had to seek refuge in the neighbouring woods. To increase 
further all Ansgar^s troubles, his kind friend, the Emperor 
Ludovic, died in 840, and disputes about the succession 
completely diverted all attention from the conversion of 
the Northern heathens. These internal struggles rendered 
the empire of the Franks so weak and unfit to resist all 
foreign aggressions, that, even in the very heart of the 
empire, the people were unable to protect themselves against 
attacks from the Northmen. Probably no prayer was then 
more earnestly directed to God than that one, which was 
always read durine these times, and which began thus : — 
"From the rage of the Northmen, O Lord, deliver us;" for 
the people were left by their kings to protect themselves in 
the way they were best able, no efficient steps being taken 
by the government. 

Ansgar, nevertheless, did not allow himself to be utterly- 
dejected, but relied all the more on the Lord, and quietly 
began to collect a new congregation, which worshipped at a 
sanctuary which he erected in a forest near Hamburg, 
where a schoolhouse was also soon after built. In 84*^, 
Ludovic the German decided upon assisting the Northern 
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missions ; when he determined also upon uniting the see of 
Hamburg with that of the bishopric of Bremen, that the 
archbishop might reside in the latter place. The bishopric 
of Bremen had hitherto been under the Archbishop of 
Cologne; besides, it was against ;W canonictan that tnere 
should be a plurality of benefices. Ansgar dared not, 
therefore, lend himself to such an arrangement ; nor did 
the emperor obtain the pope*s sanction for it before the 
year 858. Ansgar no longer felt an^ conscientious scruples, 
then, in accepting of the two dignities ; the more so as this 
Tinion of sees seemed in the actual state of things to be most 
couducive to work effectually for the conversion of the 
heathens. 

While we have thus been engaged in the details of Ans- 
gar's life, history has nothing worthy of notice to record 
about Hardeknud. At his death, in 850, 

ERIK THE FIRST 

became king in Denmark. He desired to court the friend- 
ship of the Grerman emperor, and found Ansgar useful in 
these negotiations. In return, the archbishop was allowed 
full scope to proselytise, and even to erect a church in 
Slesvic Ansgar visited his friends in Sweden, but stayed 
only one year, as the Christians were threatened in Den- 
mark with persecutions, in consequence of the death of 
Erik, who fell in battle, after having reigned only four 
years. At his death, in 854, 

ERIK THE SECOND 

became king ; but he was only a child, and there was great 
anarchy in the land ; for, as the throne had been diverted 
from Hardeknud's son, Gorm, to Erik the First, the son of 
Godefried, the friends of the old dynasty thought that the 
time had now come for asserting Gorm^s claims, which were 
at last established, though for thirty years the country was 
distracted by continual dissensions. During these broils, the 
church which Ansgar had built in Slesvic was burnt down ; 
but so great was the personal respect which Kinpr Erik 
entertained for the archbishop, that he not only ordered it 
to be rebuilt, but permitted another church to t>e erected in 
his dominions. Ripen was the site chosen by Ansgar, and 
he appointed Rembert to preside over it. 

Anqgar had, in the latter period of his life, to contend 
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¥dth many difficulties which had been raised hj the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, when the latter found that his colleague 
in the North was likely to take an important rank amonest 
his clerical brethren. To delay the nnal regulation of tne 
Bremen episcopal affairs, was the easiest way to impede 
Ansgar in* his useful life ; and, for six long years, these 
unseemly disputes went on, till, in 864, Ansgar successfully 
carried every question. These vexations seem to have worn 
out Ansgar^s already weakened constitution, and he died in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age, on the 3d of February, 865. 
His departure from the scene of his labours was in perfect 

geace, with a sure confidence of havii^ secured, through 
is Saviour, an entrance into a happier abode. To the 
Danes the memory of Ansgar became very precious ; and 
thev might well revere him, for few nations were blessed 
with a preacher of the Grospel more zealous and devoted. 
His only regret, which he often expressed, was, that he had 
not been deemed worthy to die the death of a martyr. We 
have told how he spent his large revenues, while he worked, 
like St. Paul, with his own hands for the sustenance of his 
body; and little was but needed to defray his personal 
expenditure, for his daily meal was " composed of herbs and 
bread : and even these he would not touch, till he had per- 
sonally convinced himself that the daily distributions which 
he had ordered for the poor had been duly made.** His dress 
consisted of the simplest materials, and on his naked body he 
wore a horse- hair shirt, that by this discomfort he might 
keep under any evil dispositions arising within him. He wrot« 
a life of St. Willibad, who was the first bishop of Bremen, 
and he kept a diary, which, in 1260, was removed to Rome 
from the convent of New Corvey. It has never been 
brought to daylight from the rich treasure of manuscripts 
in the Vatican; but, if ever found, it would give us 
much insight into the history of the North during that early 
period. After his death he was canonised, and as a saint 
he worked many miracles on the credulous ; some of his 
teeth, fingers, parts of his garments, &c., were kept as relics 
in various churches. 

Rembert came from Ripen to be the successor of his late 
friend ; he wrote a life or Ansgar, and was in every way 
worthy to succeed him. As a characteristic trait of him 
may be mentioned the order which he gave, that the 
gold and silver which he found on the altar should be sold, 
for the purpose of redeeming a large number of slaves. In 
a truly Christian spirit, Rmbert told those who remon- 
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strated with him, '* It is hetter to gain souls to the Saviour 
than to deck his altar with mere ornaments of gold." Rem- 
bert died in 888. 

The details of the internal contentions are of no interest 
whatever, and we pass them over in silence till we come to 
the year 895, when 

GORM DEN GAMLE 

(literally, Gorm the Old) had firmly established himself as 
sole ruler over all Denmark. The kingdom then compre- 
hended the southern provinces of Sweden, Sealand, Fionia, 
Jutland, Slesvig as far as the River Eider, and all the small 
islands adjacent to the mainland. Owing chiefly to its iso- 
lated position in the Baltic, the island of Bornholm remained 
for a long time independent : even in more modem times, 
the inhabitants have uniformly evinced a far higher spirit 
and a more ardent love of freedom than the rest or the 
Danes seem to possess. 

Gorm became enamoured of Thyra, who was the daughter 
of a Jutland chieftain, and granddaughter of King Athel- 
stan of England. She was only twenty years old, and 
Gorm had passed his fiftieth year; but he was now a 
mighty monarch, and Thyra, hoping that she might benefit 
the country by exercising a beneficial influence on Gorm, 
accepted of him. Her beauty, her talents, and, above all, 
her noble character, could not fail to ^ain great ascendancy 
over Gorm ; still she could not prevail upon him to shew 
the least favour to the Christians, thougn their faith was 
also hers. 

The Christians called Gorm, "the cruel king;" and he 
well deserved the name, for he ruthlessly persecuted them 
in all places, as his hatred of them was most inveterate. 
By his order, the church in Heathbye was pulled down, the 
clergymen expelled from the country, and the open pro- 
fession of Christianity visited with severe penalties. - 

Grorm was not satisfied with crushing the new religion 
in his own country, but his zeal for the heathen faith led 
him to interfere in the struggles which were then going on 
between the Saxons and the Emperor Henry the First, 
called " Auceps," or the Fowler. 

Grorm was now an old man without military talents, and 
thus the conflict soon ended in his defeat. Henry even 
took the whole of Slesvig, where he planted a German 
colony ; and he incorporated this conquest with the adjacent 
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province of Holstein, and erected the onited provinces into 
a margravate. The margrave, or " lord of the borders," 
was also to act as a protector of the Christians ; and when 
Grorm sued for peace, he only obtained his request on con- 
dition that he promised in future to discontinue his opposi- 
tion to the preaching of the cross and to the erection of 
Christian churches. 

Soon after, the emperor was occupied with more impor- 
tant matters, and, like his predecessors, he lost all further 
interest in the affairs of the Xorth. Thyra Daunebod had 
meanwhile undertaken a task which did her enterprising 
spirit and her patriotism infinite credit. She took up 
her residence for three years in the vicinity of Heathbye, 
near the fortifications which Dan Mykillati and Grodefried 
had erected on their southern frontiers; workmen came 
from all parts of the country, materials were brought in 
great quantities, and under Thyra*s superintendence Danne- 
virke (or the Danes* bulwarks) became a formidable ram- 
part stretching across the countrv, and as strong as stone, 
timber, and earth, could make such a work. A deep trench 
in front of it was not wanting ; and the situation had been 
so well chosen that the approach to the moat was through 
immense forests and nearly impassable bogs. Thus only 
those who knew the paths well were able to reach the few 
drawbridges which were thrown over the trench for the 
sake of communication with the South, and heavy gates 
closed up all entrance whenever the approach of an enemy 
rendered it necessary to destroy the drawbridges. To guard 
against all surprises, towers were erected on the rampart 
at suitable distances, that sentinels might detect suspicious 
looking arrivals when still at a considerable distance. These 
fortifications were admirably constructed for that early age, 
and they gave the Danes such a feelins of security, that 
Tbyra was in future called " Dannebod, or the comfort of 
the Danes. It seems, in fact, that whatever good was done 
during Grorm*s reign might justly be attributed to Thyra. 
Thus, when there was a sore famine in the land, Thyra 
ordered all royal storehouses to be opened, and freely gave 
the ample accumulations of former years to appease the 
cravings of her famishing subjects. 

Her excellent qualities seem to have been inherited by 
her eldest son Knud. He was adored by his father, and 
loved by the people, who called him Kn^d Dana-ast, or 
Knud the Danes' Joy. 

In the year 941, Knud (in English, Canute) made a 
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predatoxy excursion to England, but was mortally wounded 
by the sbot of an arrow. 

The sorrowing fleet returned ; but information of Knud'a 
death was first intimated to Thyra, for none dared to make 
such a communication to the king. 

It was well known that Gorm had sworn in foolish par-* 
tiality to his son Knud, that any messenger who announced 
to him that Knud had died should himself be immediately 
put to death. Thyra on this occasion shewed her usual 
sagacity in preventing so unreasonable a sacrifice. Thyra 
oi^ered the dining-hall to be all hung with blue cloth, 
which was then the colour used for mourning, She her- 
self with her court-ladies put themselves also in mourning \ 
but the king was almost blind, and, lest he should fail to 
perceive these changes, Thyra besides imposed general 
silence on all present as soon as the old king was led to the 
banquet. Gorm was struck with the unwonted quiet, and 
asked, " Have any evil tidings come ? " Thyra answered, 
*' You had, O King, two hawks, one white, the other grey, 
both noble birds ; but the white one went one day far into 
the fields, when a number of miserable crows came upon 
the poor bird, and pecked so long at it that it lost all its 
feathers and could no longer live ; the grey hawk, however, 
lives, and will for many a day still catch birds for your table.'* 
The old man had with anxious emotion listened to this tale, 
and, at its close, broke out into these words with deep an-t 
guish, '^ As sure as Denmark now mourns, it is for my son 
Knud*8 death ! '* The queen replied, " My lord, these words 
were not spoken by any one of us ; but they are too true ! ** 

The old man fell back in his chair, and was so over-, 
whelmed with grief that he died the same day, in the ninety-^ 
fifth year of his age and the forty-eighth of his reign* His 
queen, Thyra, died four years later at the age of seventy. 

Two of the most remarkable Bunic inscriptions which 
still exist are on the Jellingstones, which were two immense 
stones erected on his parents* graves near Jellinge, iu the 
northern part of Slesvig, by th^ir son and successor, 

HARALD BLAATAND, 

or Harald with the Blue Tooth, He reigned for fifty years, 
but was involved in constant troubles, which originated iA 
his covetousness and perfidy. With all his wiliness and per« 
sonal courage, Harald had but little success in the end, au4 
this was in great measure owing tq the iucqnsisteucy of hi% 
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conduct. His excellent Christian mother, Thyra Dannebod, 
had done her best to influence his character, and bring him 
up in the Christian faith. Harald did not adopt his mother's 
religion till late in life ; nevertheless the doctrmes and moral 
principles of her faith, which he had often heard, would at 
times awaken the voice of conscience, and he would then 
stop short in the midst of his deep laid schemes of injustice. 
The result of such vacillation was the ultimate loss of all his 
conquests, and an untimely death. 

It will, however, be necessary first to notice briefly the 
history of Norway, that we may better understand some of 
Harald's actions. At the same time that Denmark became 
united into one state, and that the royal power was concen- 
trated in Gorm the Old ; a similar process went on in Nor- 
way under Harald Haarfa^r, or Harald with the Fair Hair. 
This prince, together with thirty-one other royal persons, 
held Norway divided into as many parts, where each claimed 
for himself royal honours and royal authority. Some clear- 
sighted warrior had seen how baneful the efiects of such 
subdivisions were to the country, and found that none of 
these princes was so likely to imitate the example which 
Gorm nad given in Denmark as Harald, for both physically 
and intellectually he was well qualified to take the lead. 
Unfortunately, he was so indolent and so fond of pleasures 
that he far preferred living at his ease in his small kingdom 
to employing his energies in placing the crown of all Nor- 
way on his own brow. A lady's love and ambition pointed 
out, however, the means of rousing Harald. 

Rogna, a very lovely princess whom the prince courted 
most anxiously, was secretly induced by Harald's friends to 
refuse the offer of his hand, unless he could offer with it a 
throne similar to the one which Thyra occupied as Queen 
of Denmark. Harald was at first very much offended, and 
used no very courteous language to the lady ; but on mature 
consideration, he thought that Bogna was in realit^r all the 
more worthy of his love, as she endeavoured to stir up in 
him a desire to extend his dominions, and thus to benefit 
all the country. He made a solemn oath, that he would 
not rest till he had conquered all Norway. He even made 
a vow, that neither comb nor scissors should touch his hair 
till he had won Norway and gained the hand of Rogna. Such 
a promise in those days involved no slight sacrifice, for the 
hair was much attended to, and the longer it became, the 
more handsome it was esteemed ; great care was also neces- 
sary in arranging it so that it might not become entangled 
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and be a burden to the wearer. Harald^s hair was, ac- 
cording to an old chronicler, like silk and spun gold, and 
his curls hung down so far that he made them into knots, 
which descended below the belt that held his vestments 
together round the waist. Thus Harald^s oath brought 
upon him great self-infliction, as several years elapsed berore 
he gained Rogna's hand, and redeemed his pledge. His 
sword was, however, not the only means which he employed 
in the subjection of Norway. His good statesmanship made 
him propose to several of the minor kings, that they should 
rather renounce the empty title of king, and accept of that 
of Jarh Their expenses would then be considerably dimi- 
nished, and their power still remain nearly the same, except 
in the one point, that they must acknowledge Harald as 
their supreme ruler and swear allegiance to him. Harald*s 
love for Rogna was by no means constant, for he married suc- 
cessively twenty queens, and had besides ten concubines. A 
very large offspring was a natural consequence ; and at his 
death no fewer than twenty princes, who were all his sons, 
were likely to fight for the possession of the crown, when 
probably ruin would overwhelm the country, and all Harald*s 
work be undone. Harald became sensible of the great evil 
awaiting his people, and he determined that he would pro- 
pose marriage to a Jutland princess, Ragnhild, and at the 
same time assure her that he would discard his other wives, 
who had been all natives of Norway ; and provided his 
union with her was blessed with a son, that this one should 
succeed him, to the entire exclusion of all the other sons, 
who were only to occupy the rank of jarls. Harald not 
only kept his word, but when he got a son, whom he 
named Erik, he gave up the throne to him as soon as he 
was of age, and lived by himself in retirement for three 
years, when death, in 936, called him away, in his eighty- 
third year. 

Erik in nowise resembled his father, but was of a very 
cruel and jealous disposition. His many and turbulent 
brothers became a source of much trouble to him, and to 
rid himself of this annoyance, he ordered that they should 
all be put to death at the same time, with the exception of 
one, Hagen, who was in England, where he received his 
education at the court of King Athelstan. 

This wholesale murder rendered the king so odious to 
the people, that two years after, in 938, he was expelled 
from Norway. Erik obtained the name of Erik Blodoexe 
(Erik with the bloody axe) on account of this cruel deed ; 
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but people generally gave the queen, Gunhilde by name, 
credit for all the evil which was done under this king. She 
seems to have been possessed of talents and of knowledge 
beyond what was generally known in her age; but this 
seems only to haye giyen her a reputation of being a sor- 
ceress, who used her powers for eyil purposes. 

These political changes in Norway exercised considerable 
influence on the affairs of Europe. Many of Norway*8 
brayest sons would not submit to the rule of one king ; they 
combined together, and Rolf, or Gauge Rolf, as he was 
generally called, was chosen to be their leader. This yaliant 
chief acquired his name of Gauge Rolf from his burly figure, 
which was so heayy that no horse could be found capable of 
carrying him. He at once set sail for Neustria, and the 
French King, Carolus Simplex, was at last obliged to cede 
to him this whole province, which from that time has been 
called Normandy. We cannot enter here into the details of 
these wars, nor of those which the Northern adventurers 
carried on in Naples and Sicily. It is well known that a 
duke of Normandy at last conquered England, and that 
some of England*8 noblest families trace their descent from 
those who accompanied him in his invasion of this country. 

We will now return to Erik Blodoexe, and we find that 
he was received kindly in Denmark, where Harald Blaatand 
gave him such efficient support, as even to enable him to 
make piratical expeditions on the coasts of his former king- 
dom. He also made attacks on England, and at last was 
fortunate enough to acquire some knds in Northumber- 
land, where he died in 963. The Norwegians had, mean- 
while, chosen Erik's surviving brother, Hagen, to be their 
king. In the beginning of Haven's reign, both Iceland as 
well as the Fsroe islands, received their first settlers, and 
soon became organised as separate states, though they no- 
minally acknowledged the king of Norway's supremacy. 

Hagan became very popular, for he seems to have in- 
herited all the good qualities of his father, with few of his 
faults. The royal power became even more consolidated 
under Ha^n, and as the Northern provinces were too distant 
for the king's immediate supervision, Sigurd Jarl was ap- 
pointed by Hagen to be his viceroy there. As it was this 
powerful jarl who had materially contributed to Hagen's 
accession to the throne, entire confidence could be placed in 
him. This monarch ruled Norway for nineteen years ; he 
was noted for his excellent laws, great clemency, and per- 
sonal amiability. In gratitude to King Athelstane of £ng- 
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land, who had siven Hagen such an excellent education, the 
Norwegians called their King, Hagen Athelstane. 

In his time a system of telegraphs was estahlished along 
the coast, from south to north, by beacons, which, when 
successively lighted up, conveyed intelligence of an enemy's 
approach. They corresponded so well with each other, 
tnat on the seventh day tidings could be communicated 
to the most northern point; which was a rapid commu- 
nication, when we consider what a long line of coast Nor- 
way presents. 

Hagen looked upon the shelter and support which Erik 
Blodoexe received in Denmark as a personal insult, and the 
more so as Harald had intimated that it was his intention 
to adopt one of Erik's sons. The King of Norway could 
not let Erik's piratical aggressions go unpunished, and was 
glad to have this pretext, that he might also avenge his 
personal affronts. The Norwegians made sundry descents 
on the Danish coasts, and ravaged them with unsparing 
cruelty. Harald Blaatand was busy in Sweden at the time, 
but furnished Harald Erik's son, whom the Danish monarch 
bad adopted as his son, both with men and ships to go to 
Norway, and retaliate there the wrongs done to Denmark. 
This young prince was bold, but astute and unprincipled. 
He became better known by the name of Harald Graafeld 
(Harald Greyskin). Some Iceland merchants came with a 
cargo of their country's produce to the Danish capital, but 
tbev found no sale for the grey skins which they had brought 
with them. One of them presented some of these skins to 
the prince, and he promised to wear them, if the merchants 
would let him participate in the profits which would arise 
from his procunng them a sale of the skins. The merchants 
promised to do so, and when the youn^ prince went for a 
few days attired in grey skins, the courtiers thought proper 
to imitate this fashion, and there was then such a demand 
for skins that the merchants soon cleared their cargo, and 
Harald got his share. Hagen Adelsteen seems to have been 
sin^larly little prepared for the attack of the Danes ; he 
resided, at the approach of the Danish fleet, in a small island, 
and happened at the time to have a great bancjuet. 

During the feast one of the guards came in, and called 
out Eivind, who was Hagen's sMald, and, as it seems, also 
his minister. Eivind was told to come and judge what fleet 
it could be which approached the island. Eivind counted 
sixty sails, and soon recognised them as Danish men-of-war. 
Eivind hastened back to his royal master. ''What now, 
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Eivind ! why this disturbance ?** Hagen asked. " There is 
no longer time for feasting," he answered ; ^^ buckle on your 
armour, for yonder the Danes are coming, and ill would it 
become Norway*s king to flee rather than face the enemies 
of his country." Haeen consented, and the small Norwegian 
band foi^ht so braveTy for their king and country, that the 
Danes, though far more numerous, were on the point of 
being driven back, when an arrow hit Ha^en, and mortally 
wounded him. He had only time to desire his men to ac- 
knowledge Harald for their King, as he himself had but one 
child, a daughter, and, therefore, this son of Erik*s, who was 
also the oldest, was the nearest successor to the throne. It 
would spare much blood, and save the country from many 
disturbances, were they to choose Harald Graufeld. The 
men promised to obey the injunctions of their dyins and 
beloved monarch, and Harald Greyskin now became king ; 
but he used his new powers neither with judgment nor with 
mercy. He had promised Harald Blaatand, that he would 
hold Norway as a Danish fief, and that he would i^y a 
yearly tribute, in return for the assistance which the Dsmes 
had given him ; but now that he had realised his hopes of 
being King of Norway, he chose to forget his promises. 
Sigurd Jarl had helped to get his father expelled, and 
Harald had no rest till he nad avenged himself on this 
powerful vassal. He dared not openly to call the jarl to 
account, but in the year 963, in the third year of his reign, 
the king hired some assassins, who in the night surrounded 
Sigurd JarVs dwelling, set fire to it, and thus burned him to 
death. This cruel murder created great discontent, and the 
son of Sigurd, Hakon by name, took up arms against the 
king, and civil war raged all over the country, till, after the 
lapse of three years, Hakon was obliged to flee the country, 
and seek refuge in Denmark. He met with a friendly wel- 
come, for Harald Blaatand was highly incensed at being 
thus duped by his adopted son, and at having ^ined no 
advantages from the assistance which he had given him. 
Hakon was the very man to work on the king*s mind, and 
to render him all the more hostile against the Norwegian 
prince. Now it so happened that, shortly before, there had 
arrived at the Danish court a son of Enud Dana-ast, from 
the south of Europe, Guld Harald by name. He acquired 
this appellation of Guld Harald, or the Grolden Harald, on 
account of the immense treasures which he had acquired on 
his piratical expeditions. He seems to have been vain and 
weak ; nor coidd he conceal the disappointment which he 
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felt that his uncle should occupy a throne to which he con- 
sidered himself as having a better claim, as he was the grand- 
son of Gorm the old, by the eldest son. Harald Blaatand 
did not much relish the presence of this young man at his 
court, nor were those wanting who reported to the uncle the 
boastful discourses of the nephew. Hakon was the friend 
of both parties, and, as such, he insidiously worked on their 
evil passions to such a degree that each of them thought 
that the death of one of them would be the only means 
to relieve the other from his constant fears. Still Harald 
Blaatand hesitated to kill the son of his brother, and in 
this dilemma, Hakon pointed out to the king that he 
might as well provide another kingdom for his nephew, in- 
asmuch as Norway would be a fair prize for Guld Harald. 
Harald Blaatand thought that it would not be so easy to 
conquer the Norwegians. " You need not try that," Hakon 
said. *' Is not Harald Graafeld thy foster son ? ask him to 
come and see thee, he is sure to come, and then the game is 
in thy own hand." " People will think ill of me," Harald 
replied, " thus to kill my adopted son." " Surely the Danes 
will like thee all the better for destroying a Norwegian pi- 
rate than killing the son of Kuud Dana-ast," was the wily 
Norwegian's reply to the Danish monarch. Hakon spoke 
so long and so eloquently on the subject that the king at last 
consented, and all the more readily as Guld Harald declared 
himself quite ready to renounce all claims on Denmark, if 
his uncle secured him the possession of Norway. A scheme 
for ensnaring Harald Greyskin soon suggested itself, for it 
was well known that a sore famine pressed heavily on Nor- 
way, and to such a degree that tne royal exchequer was 
exhausted, and even the court often in want pf the most 
necessary provisions. At such a time an invitation from the 
King of Denmark to Harald Graafeld to come and visit his 
court, would seem both natural and kind. Harald Graafeld 
was too selfish a man to feel any compunction in leaving all 
the misery which he saw in hit own country, merely to visit 
for his own gratification the more luxurious court of Den- 
mark. As soon as it was known that Harald Greyskin was 
so little on his guard as to intend to leave Norway with only 
three ships, (Gruld Harald was immediately furnished with 
ships and men to meet and slay him. They met on the 
coast of Jutland, and, after a desperate fight, Harald Grey- 
skin was killed with most of his men. 

During Guld Harald*s absence, Hakon worked on Harald 
Blaatand*s mind, and shewed him that there was great dan- 
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eer in thus putting his nephew on the throne of Norway, 
for if he had been troublesome as a private individual, how 
much more so might he not become as a king of Norway. 
'' If thou lettest me gain Norway for thee, then I wiU be 
thy jarl, rule the land for thee, and pay tribute ; while thy 
father has ruled only over one kingdom, thou will be mucn 
the greater king, for thou will then be ruler over two king- 
doms and over two great nations. Thou mayest rest as- 
sured that I will be quite content to be thy jarl and viceroy. 
Give thy consent, then, I will soon dispatch Quid Harald. 
Did he not say to me last winter that he would kill thee 
when the fitting time came ?*' 

Harald Blaatand allowed himself to be gained over, and 
he really had reason to fear Guld Harald*s designs on his 
life. When he had given his consent, Hakon, with some 
of the king's best men, set out for Guld Harald*s camp* 
The greatest confusion prevailed in it, for the men were 
elated with their newly-gained victory, and more intent 
upon recruiting themselves after their fatigues than bent 
on watching for enemies where they had no reason to ex- 
pect any. Hakon thus took Guld Harald and his men 
completely by surprise, and they fell an easy prey to the 
cunning Norwegian. 

As the two princes had now been made away with, Ha- 
rald Blaatand thought that Norway would be an easy con- 
quest ; he, therefore, immediately set sail for that country. 
His armament was, for those times, very large, as no fewer 
than seven hundred ships, with thirty thousand men, con- 
stituted the forces with which Harald hoped to add a new 
country to his former dominions. The loss of their kine 
deprived thq Norwegians of a leader ; thus Harald Blaatand 
met with hsurdly any resistance, but was at once acknow- 
ledged to be their king. He divided the country into two 
yiceroyalties, of which Hakon obtained one with the title of 
jarl, as a reward for his successful treachery, and on condition 
that he should pay an annual tribute of a hundred marks 
of gold and sixty falcons. By way of ingratiating himself 
more with the lung, Hakon paid beforehand the tribute for 
three years to come. This pecuniary assistance was most 
welcome to Harald Blaatand, for he received at this time 
such intelligence as made him hasten back to Denmark, 
there to prepare for events of infinitely more importance. 
Harald had to encounter the German emperor Otto, who 
was determined to carry out the plans of his father, Henry 
the First, and to establish the Christian religion all over 
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Denmark. This emperor, Otto the First, or the Great, was 
mach influenced by Adeldag, Archbishop of Bremen, who, 
from 936 to 988, was most zealous in his efforts for con- 
verting the Northern nations. The emperor lent an ear to 
Adeldag's exhortations, sHi the more willingly from a secret 
desire to extend his dominions by the conquest of all Den- 
mark. In the year 965, Otto gave out a decree that all 
Slesyig and Jutland were to be under the see of Bremen 
in every ecclesiastical matter, and that all spiritual appoint- 
ments were to be made by the archbishop. Three bishops 
at Slesvig, at Bipen, and at Aarhnus, were to watch over 
the churches, and for their support certain districts were 
allotted to them, in which no otner authority but that of 
the bishop was to be recognised. Such a measure can only 
be understood when we recollect that these emperors of 
Germany looked upon themselves as the chief rulers of all 
Europe, and in their title of Roman emperors found a call 
upon themselves to act as the protectors of every Christian 
church. Harald Blaatand was indignant at such an inter- 
ference with his authority, and determined to wage war with 
Otto at a time when the emperor was much engaged in 
Italy. In 968, a Danish army marched into Slesvig, de- 
feated the Marcgrave, drove him and his Germans across 
the frontiers, and marched victorious through Holstein as 
far as the river Elbe. 

Otto was too much engrossed with other affairs to resent 
at once this aggression, but in 972 he returned to the North, 
marched through Slesvig, into Jutland, as far north as the 
Firth called Liimfiord. Hence he again retraced his steps 
to the South, but was overtaken by Harald, who had been 
absent in Sweden, but had hurried back across the islands to 
meet these invaders of his country. The Germans had made 
a halt to bring their rich spoils back through Dannevirke, 
which seems at this time to have offered no obstacles to a 
foreign invasion, and at Slesvig the two armies fought a 
very severe battle. Both parties seem to have been well 
matched, and it could hardly be decided who was victorious ; 
still Harald felt that even victory had cost him too dear, and 
that his army had become so reduced, that it would be his 
wisest policy to sue for peace. Otto made the terms rather 
humiliating to Harald, for he was not only to allow the free 
preaching of Christianity, but this faith was also immediately 
to be adopted by himself and all his family. The Emperor 
Otto was sponsor to the heir-apparent, wno was christened 
Svend Otto. The brook wherein these royal baptisms took 
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?lace was from that time called Hellebssk, or holy brook. 
!he town of Heathbye also, from this period, changed its 
name into Sliasvick, which became corrupted into Slasvick, 
or, as it is now called, Slesvig. 

Harald Blaatand was the first Christian king of Den- 
mark, and thoup[h he no longer actually persecuted those 
of his own new faith, he evinced but little zeal for Christ- 
ianity, even less than might have been expected from the 
mere circumstance of his being the son of Thyra Daunebod. 

His adversary. Otto the Great, died soon after these 
events, and probably from the exhaustion consequent upon 
this Northern campaign. 

His successor. Otto the Second, did not come into actual 
collision with Harald Blaatand, although he often com- 
plained that any rebellious subject who fled from fear of 
the emperor's vengeance overtaking him, was sure to find a 
safe refuge in Denmark. Otto the Third, however, found it 
necessary to declare open war against Harald. 

Christianity was at that time little better than a new 
form of heathenism amongst the northern people. They 
certainly were baptised; there were, also, new churches 
erected, and preachers went about teaching the new doc- 
trine ; but the people were still unwilling to give up their 
old ideas about Odin and Thor. In many instances they 
allowed that Christ might be a deity, but that he must be 
inferior to their old gods. A Friesland bishop Popo, who 
lived in Harald*s time, found, however, means to convince 
them of the contrary. As the story goes, this ecclesiastic 
converted a great many heathens into the belief that Christ 
was the only God by his putting on a garment steeped in 
wax, and which was consumed by fire on his body without 
his being in the least affected by it ; while, in the meantime, 
he, with uplifted arms, prayed to Christ for them all. This 
pious fraud was, of course, performed by the help of an oint- 
ment, which protected the limbs of the bishop from being 
burned. Otto the Third would make no allowance for the 
scruples of the adherents of the old religion, and in a very 
peremptory manner demanded of Harald that, as he was 
now a Christian king, he should, by pains and penalties, 
enforce universal conformity to Christian rites, or else he 
would come himself and extirpate all heathenism. 

Harald was highly offended at the imperious and in- 
solent tone of this message, and it is but fair to state, that 
how much soever he might have desired to comply with 
the emperor's wishes^ the king had not really the power 
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to force the multitude of Odin*s worshippers to profess all 
at once the Christian faith. It would be yain to suppose 
that Handd would have been willing to stake his crown, and 
even his life, in the cause of a religion to which he himself 
was an unwilling and, probably, insincere convert. 

Harald had taken care to fortify strongly the ramparts 
of Dannevirke, and had received assistance from his sulies, 
Erik of Sweden and Hakon of Norway. He felt himself 
strong enough to march beyond his fortified walls and to 
give battle to Otto, when they fought for two days, and the 
Danes obtained so signal a victory, and pressed the emperor 
80 hard, that he was glad to take refuge on board of one of 
his vessels. Otto*s heart burned witnin him with shame, 
and with the desire of taking vengeance upon an enemy, 
whom he had hitherto despised, and for three years the 
emperor was employed in collecting an army in Saxony 
sufficiently powerful to make him certain of success. 

Nor did Harald allow this time to pass without making 
all the preparations which were in his power for meeting 
such a formidable antagonist. 

When the tidings came, that the emperor would soon 
put his forces in motion northwards, Harald sent word to 
Hakon, Jarl of Norway, to bring his fleet and troops. The 
Norwegians did not tarry long in coming, but Hakon 
ordered the fleet to cast anchor some little way off Leyre, 
and await his further orders. He went ashore with twelve 
men and immediately repaired to the royal court. After 
the first friendly salutations had passed, Hakon told the 
Danish king that the Norwegians had declared that they 
would not fight in a cause which in no wise concerned them, 
inasmuch as though Harald Blaatand certainly was their 
king, there was not any contract existing between the two 
nations, which obliged the Norwegians to fight for the 
Danes. If Harald would consent to waive all claims to the 
crown of Norway, and no longer insist upon any tribute 
being paid, then Hakon would promise, on behalf of his 
countrymen, that for this one occasion they would fight as 
brave men in defence of the king against the Germans. 
Should the king not feel inclined to consent to these pro- 
posals, then the fleet of a hundred sail, now oif the coast, 
would return to Norway ; but he himself, with his body- 
guard of twelve men, would follow his liege lord to what- 
ever place he chose to order him. 

Harald now found how bitter the fruits of treachery 
prove in the end, and that he had now fallen into as fatal a 
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snare as that which he had helped to lay for others. His 
foster-son and his nephew might now, perhaps, have proved 
staunch friends; and instead of them stood the traitor 
Hakon at his side, coolly diverting all the fruits of former 
crimes, through the king*s want of forethought, to his own 
advantage. Remonstrances were unavailing, for Hakon 
knew that the game was his own, and that a neet of a hun- 
dred sail was too powerful an assistance not to be accepted 
even at so great a sacrifice. When Hakon had secured the 
independence of Norway under his own rule, he ordered 
the ships to come up and unite with those of the Danes, 
when the combined squadron sailed for the coast of Slesvig, 
and arrived at the very time that the emperor*s fleet was 
approaching. 

The vanguard of the fleet consisted of Danish vessels, 
and these had become disordered, when the Norwegian ships 
closed with those of the enemy, and, after a hard fight, 
threw the emperor's fleet into confusion and put it to flight. 
The Germans had no better success on shore ; and although 
Otto led his troops three times up to the assault, Dannevirke 
was not taken, and the Danes sustained but trifling loss. 

Such a determined resistance baffled all Otto*s exertions, 
and so little had the emperor anticipated such a result, that 
he had come with an insufficient supply of provisions and 
military ammunition for his great armament ; nor did the 
country ofler any means of replenishing their exhausted 
stores. 

At this critical time, a small fleet of six ships, with four 
hundred men, was reported to be off the coast oflering to 
assist the emperor. The name of the commander was Oluf 
Trygvesen, who was by birth a Norwegian prince, and by 
his many adventures at sea had gained the reputation of 
being a skilful warrior. Such a military increase of the 
army was too slight to be of much service, but then Oluf 
was in himself a host. He proved quite worthy of the 
confidence which was shewn him ; for, at the emperor's 
council-board, he pointed out that Dannevirke was, in 
great part, constructed of heavy timbers. Were these once 
set on fire, the remainder would soon crumble to pieces. 
Otto followed this advice, and Dannevirke next morning 
stood in full blaze, when the Danes, to their dismay, found 
their bulwarks useless, and the country open to the attacks 
of their German foes. 

Harald determined to give battle at once, but although 
in his despair he fought most bravely, and three succeeding 
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times led his troops in person against the Germans, the day 
went against the Danes, who were forced to retire towards 
the North. The departure of Hakon was one great cause 
of Harald's ill success. The jarl determined, as soon as he 
heard that a prince of the old royal blood of Norway was 
opposed to him, to leave the Danish army and return to 
Norway, to be ready there to meet so dangerous a rival. 
He left his troops with Harald, but they became dispirited 
after the departure of their own commander. 

Harald was so hotly pursued, and so much distressed by 
Otto's armies, that he asked for peace. It was granted him 
on the condition that Christianity should become the only 
religion of the country; and Odensee, the capital of the 
island Fionia, was to become the seat of a bishop, for whom 
Harald was to build a church. There were also some stipu- 
lations regarding the emperor's supremacy in all spiritual 
affairs, whenever the church should come into collision with 
the secular authorities. These stipulations were, however, 
so loosely worded, and so undefined, that they never became 
of any importance. 

It is rather remarkable, that Odensee was also the first 
town in which a native of Denmark became bishop. Odinkar 
Hvide, a member of one of Denmark's noblest families, here 
first preached the word as a bishop, and, by his piety and 
learning, very materially advanced his Master's cause. He 
seems even to have beneficially influenced King Harald, who 
in his later days became a zealous Christian ; and he built 
of his own accord the Holy Trinity Church in Boeskilde, 
which town now became the royal residence and chief town 
in Denmark, to the great detriment and gradual decay of 
Leyre. It is not unlikely, that Harald's zeal in his old age 
was sincere. His misfortunes, and the ill success of all his 
schemes, may have made him re-consider the early lessons 

fiven him by Thyra Daunebod. The more the king 
itherto had neglected to follow these precepts, the more 
anxious would he now be to seek that forgiveness, which 
the Roman Catholic priests professed to be able to give him, 
and which he hoped to merit by conferring substantial 
benefits on the church. There was, however, a very strong 
and influential party, which still adhered to the faith of 
their forefathers ; and to them the king gave great offence 
by his conversion, and by the zeal which he now displayed 
in favour of a religion which he had formerly derided and 
persecuted. The late treaties had established a decided 
superiority in favour of Christianity ; but then this measure 
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had been forced upon the Danes by foreign influence, and 
the national pride did not relish the idea, that the Christians 
looked to a (rerman emperor as their friend and protector. 
Harald had besides many personal enemies, who were glad 
to find a pretext to combine on public pounds, and thereby 
avenge their private wrongs. The king had always been 
exceedingly covetous and distrustful of others ; if he could 
not attain his object by fair means, he had never scrupled 
at committing even murder, either openly or by secret emis- 
saries. One of the most atrocious murders was that which 
was perpetrated on Ake, a rich and powerful jarl, who had 
always been faithful to the king, and often received him in 
the most respect^l and hospitable manner ; but his influ- 
ence and wealth made him disliked by the king. For a 
time this deed went unavenged, but it proved at last the 
cause of Harald^s death. Ake had a nephew, Palnatoke by 
name, who was then abroad on the usual '^ wikingstog," or 
seafaring and piratical expeditions. On one of these voyages, 
he came to Wales, where he married a Welsh princess, 
Olafa by name. To shew this consort to his friends at 
home, Palnatoke returned, but found his uncle dead, and 
heard of all Harald^s proceedings. Palnatoke was a crafty 
man, who considered it wisest for him to dissemble his hatred, 
and to await a favourable opportunitv of avenging his uncle*s 
murder. He pleased the king so well that he appointed him 
to be a tutor to the crown- prince Svend. The son was the 
instrument which Palnatoke had designed to use for accom- 
plishing his revenge on the father. He did not find it diffi- 
cult to work on the mind of the young prince, who began to 
think that his father had become too old for reigning, and kept 
him too long from the possession of the crown. As the father 
afl'ected great zeal for the Christian faith, the son, though 
nominally a Christian, warmly espoused the cause of hea- 
thenism, probably from a spirit of contradiction. Harald^s 
enemies formed a strong party, which persuaded Svend that 
it was no heinous crime to rebel against his father, if that 
parent deserted the cause of the gods. Severe conflicts en- 
sued, with varying success, till at last Svend was forced to 
become an exile for nearly seven years, until the death of 
Harald. Saxo Grammaticus tells a story about Palnatoke 
and his shooting an apple placed on the head of his son ; the 
old writer even gives all the details which are narrated by 
more modem historians regarding William Tell, nay, even 
the same words which were spoken by the Swiss hero to the 
Austrian bailiff, Gressler. It seems from the careful scrutiny 
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of recent writers, that the story about William Tell is very 
apocryphal, and some have even doubted whether this indi- 
vidual ever existed. Palnatoke^s existence is undisputed; 
but whether he ever was forced to shoot an apple from his 
son's head, and told Harald that if the boy had been hurt 
he had another arrow in reserve which should have been 
certain to find its way to the king's heart, we cannot of 
course positively affirm. The story is interesting to read, 
but does not in itself bear internal evidence of being founded 
on fact. Palnatoke had, during the time that he was in 
favour with Harald, received the command over Jomsburg, 
a fortified town which Harald had constructed on the island 
of Usedom, to protect the Danish trade against pirates, and 
to harass the trade of Julin ; but of this we will give a more 
detailed account in the history of the next king. Now, 
owing to his position as governor of a fortified port, with 
a strong garrison, Palnatoke was enabled to give the exiled 
crown-prince a shelter during his father's life, and himself 
obtained sufficient means to ravage the coasts of Den- 
mark, and anno^ Harald Blaatand. In one of these 
descents on the island of Sealand, Harald approached in 
time to overtake Palnatoke, who had but few ships, with a 
small number of men. Palnatoke was nearly taken by the 
king's troops, when he drew his bow at the king, ana the 
arrow hit Harald with such force as to pierce his body, and 
the point even came out at the back. Harald died thus in 
his eightieth year, a.i>. 991, and his body was taken to the 
church which he had built at ftoeskilde, and deposited with 
great pomp in one of the pillars in the nave. 
His son and successor, 

SVEND TVESKI.EG, 

met with some opposition in ascending the throne, and 
perhaps chiefly from the Christians, who feared him on 
account of his idolatrous predilections. However, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself by the help of Scottish 
auxiliaries ; at least a Scotch writer. Hector Boethius, tells 
us that Svend came to Scotland, and that the people there, 
sympathising with him on his exclusion from his hereditary 
throne, gave him an army, which landed in Denmark, de- 
feated Svend's enemies, and then left the country. His 
heathen friends were now enjoying a complete triumph 
over the Christians ; their churches were burnt down, and 
so many bishops, priests, and lay people, yrere cruelly mur- 

G 
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dered, that an old monastic chronicler says, ^' so many re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom that the lai'gest hook would 
not contain all their names." 

Svend restored to Odin, Thor, and Freya, all their usual 
sacrifices and rites^ He did all in his power to ingratiate 
himself with his people, and his courteous manners, com- 
hined with fearless valour and a remarkably fine and 
striking appearance, rendered him a great favourite with 
his female subjects. He must have been singularly hand- 
some, and that at an age when the Danes were generally 
a fine and tall race, for all the old writers dwell upon the 
subject of his personal beauty as something remarkable. 
His name of Svend Tveskiseg means Svend barbae furcatas, 
or, with the forked beard ; and he was called so from the 
peculiar manner in which he trimmed his beard. The 
people of that age paid great attention both to the beard 
and to the hair, and many a warrior would have preferred 
to lose his head rather than be deprived of his flowing 
beard or curly locks. 

Bathing was at that period much practised, and their great 
attention to personal cleanliness probably contributed much 
to their handsome appearance, as it also did to the pre- 
servation of health. A bath-room was considered as quite a 
necessai^ appendage in the house of all wealthy persons. 
The houses now began to display more architectural inge- 
nuity and taste ; a very large kitchen, many out-offices, and 
a good bath-room, were esteemed of great importance. 
A banqueting-hall, large enough to feast a hundred per- 
sons, was no uncommon thing in the houses of the rich. 
A blazing fire in the midst of the hall collected the com- 
pany around it by its cheering influence. On the floor, 
straw was thickly laid in the place of carpeting. On 
both sides of the walls were ranged lon^ rows of benches 
covered with cushions. On the north side of the hall, the 
host took his seat at the feast in the middle of the table, 
and he sat raised on the highest bench in the room. Op- 
posite to him, also on a raised seat, sat the most honoured 
guest, and on each side of these two chairs the remaining 
gUests were ranged in such an order as their respective 
rank required. Cross-benches were placed opposite to the 
entrance of the room, and in the middle of these sat the 
lady of the house, with any female guests who might happen 
to be invited, and around them were seated all the maidens 
belonging to the establishment. The walls were in many 
cases covered with carpeting, but always hung vrith shields, 
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helmets, and yarious armour. The Northerns paid great at- 
tention to the preservation of their armour, prizing it above 
all their other possessions, as they found it necessary to be 
prepared at any moment to take up arms either for defence 
or attack. 

When a warrior appeared in full armour, his dress con- 
sisted, first, of a war-snirt, which was made of linen of very 
strong thread, and this coarse garment was laid in several 
plies, so as to form a very stout and compact cloth ; over 
this covering came the coat of mail, which was made of 
small iron rings, closely fitting together, but yielding to 
every motion of the body. On the head, the Northern 
warrior wore a casque or helmet ; and on his arm, a shield 
made of wood and iron covered with leather, studded with 
nails, and often handsomely painted. On the helmet, as 
well as on the shield, were various representations and 
devices, mostly of animals, sometimes also of men. From 
this custom arose armorial bearings and the peculiar crests 
of each family. The wea[)ons consisted of the sword, the 
dagger, the two-edged battle-axe, the war-hammer, the 
club, the lance or spear, the sling, and the bow with its 
arrows. Every valiant warrior was expected to be well 
acquainted with the use of all these various weapons. 
Bronze and iron became now the chief materials from 
which arms were made ; stone had nearly ceased to be used 
as a weapon, except in the hands of the very poor. 

As tutor to the young-crown prince, Palnatoke had taken 
care to have his pupil well instructed, both in the use of 
arms as well as in military strategy ; and this knowledge was 
of excellent service to Svend, for he hardly ever enjoyed 
peace, though he reigned for twenty-five years. There is no 
doubt that Harald Blaatand had dways treated Svend un- 
kindly, but, although thus provoked to wrath, even hea- 
thens never considered a son justified in conunitting himself 
so far as to raise open rebellion against his father. Due 
retribution soon overtook Svend, and from those very 
friends whom he had tried to serve by rebelling against his 
father he received the severest rebuke. Svend does not 
appear to have been aware that Harald Blaatand had died 
by the hand of Palnatoke. There was a religious duty, 
binding a son to punish the murderer of his father, and it 
became in this instance the harder for Svend, as the person 
who had committed the act was his foster-father and tutor. 
When at last the secret could no longer be hid from the 
king, Palnatoke feared, lest filial reverence to his father's 
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memory might ' overcome the feelings of gratitude in 
Svend's breast. The warrior left, therefore, the court, and 
for the sake of greater security retired to the castle of Joms- 
burg. Here he completed a plan, which he had long enter- 
tained, of establishing a piratical community, sumdently 
powerful to render itself independent. 

This castle of Jomsburg had been built by the late king 
for the protection of the Baltic trade, and also for the con- 
trol of the great trade which the Wendians carried on 
from JuUin (a town now called WoUin), situated on the 
eastern banks of the river Oder. The Danes were Jealous 
of the traffic carried on here, which supplied Slesvig with 
goods from the South, while the merchants of that city 
again redirected the merchandise all over the North. Flour^ 
grain, honey, salt, articles of dress, and many minor luxuries, 
and also slaves, formed the articles of importation ; and in 
exchange the North had only two commodities to offer, 
furs, and fish both salted and dried. Although in those 
days of strict fasting fish was a very valuable commodity 
in the South, still the balance of the trade had to be made 
up in gold and silver, and these metals were plentiful from 
the frequent piratical expeditions to the South. Every 
young man then longed for beginning life as ^ wikifig,** or 
member of a " wikingstog," as these nautical expeditions for 
piracy were then called. These " wikinger " not only plun- 
dered all merchant vessels which they met, but they levied 
black-mail on the inhabitants of all the shores where they 
landed. These occupations had a very pernicious influence 
on the character of many of them, for they became cruel 
and rapacious murderers, instead of open-hearted and high- 
spirited warriors. They, however, brought much treasure 
home, which served as the means of paying for necessary 
articles, as well as for objects of luxury. When they had 
no southern coins to give in payment, then they cut off 
pieces of gold or silver from the rings and the bracelets 
which they were in the habit of wearing. 

With the views which Palnatoke had of rendering Joms- 
burg a rendezvous of all pirates, or "wikinger," it was 
necessary to make the port suitable for the reception of 
fleets, and for repelling any attacks made upon it. The 
harbour was, therefore, made deeper, and sufficiently wide 
to hold at one time three hundred vessels of the largest 
size ; and to guard the narrow channel which formed the 
entrance to the harbour, towers and batteries of great strength 
were erected. With such a lawless community it was ne- 
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eessary to enforce implicit obedience, and also to make the 
laws very stringent. None were, therefore, admitted but 
those who declared themselves ready to give up all indivi- 
dual liberty to the dictates of the brotherhood ; nor could 
any person become a member unless by general consent. 
There was a restriction with regard to age, for, before the 
fifteenth, and after the fiftieth year, none could be re- 
ceived. No married man was eligible, and the Jomsburgers 
were prohibited from marrying, lest the tenderer ties of 
matrimony should render them less disposed to obey the 
stem dictates of duty and military discipline. When once 
a man had become a Jomsburger, any injury or violence 
done to him became the concern of the whole fraternity, 
which was bound to take full vengeance for the individual 
wrong, as if done to the community. Spoils obtained in 
war were distributed amongst them all; and the leader, 
when once they had sworn allegiance to him, might send 
them to sea at any time he pleased, and on any marauding 
expeditions which he thought proper to attempt : therefoFe 
none might be absent, without leave, beyond three days. 
Whatever news any of them heard was immediately to be 
communicated to the chief, however insignificant they might 
think such intelligence, as none but the leader was consi- 
dered capable to judge of its importance. By this minute 
and extensive intelligence, the leader often could direct his 
plans with certain success, and this nest of hornets became a 
dreadful scourge to the Baltic. They were in that age what, 
at much later times, the bandits of Syria, called Assassins, 
were to the coast of Asia, and the Barbary states of 
North Africa to the southern parts of Europe skirted by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The founder of this republic did not long survive the 
completion of his work, for Palnatoke died in 993. The 
choice of a successor fell upon Sivald, the son of a Danish 
prince, Strutharald (or the strutting Harald), who was thus 
8urnamed from his childish vanity, as he loved to display his 
great wealth by wearing a mass of ornaments ; for instance, 
he carried always in his helmet a feather made of gold, 
weighing nearly five pounds. Harald Blaatand was sus- 
pected of having caused his death, for it was known that 
the king coveted Strutharald*s wealth, and that he also felt 
vexed that this vain coxcomb outshone even rovalty by the 
costliness of his apparel. Sivald availed himself of his new 
position, as chief of the Jomsburgers, to obtain the revenge 
which he considered was due to the memory of his father, 
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and be laid a deep and bold plot to effect tbis parpo^e. 
With only three ships and three hundred men, Sivald 
sailed to the island of Moen, where the Danish king hap- 
pened to reside. A few chosen men were sent ashore to 
inform Svend that Sivald was off the coast, exceedingly 
unwell, but that he had come to make some communications 
of the greatest importance, and that be begged the king to 
go on board his ship and see him. Svend suspected no evil 
from his old friends, and went on board accompanied by 
only thirty men. Sivald dissimulated so well, and as he 
lay on his couch spoke with so low a voice, that Svend 
supposed him to be very weak, and leaned over the bed the 
better to hear what Sivald said. But as soon as Sivald saw 
the king in this position, he threw his arms over the king*8 
neck, and held him so tightly within his grasp, that Svend 
could hardly breathe, and in this helpless position they 
bound and fettered him. Meanwhile, his suite was over- 
come and disarmed. The crew had been fully employed 
in setting sails, and even cast out their oars, that by pulling 
they mignt get away as fast as possible. The king was soon 
out of reach of all pursuit, when he was released from his 
chains and brought into the harbour of Jomsburg. Sivald 
ordered that the king should be treated with all respect, but 
closely watched, whue he himself immediately set out for 
the court of Boleslav, king of Poland. 

An additional reason for Sivald's treachery was a promise 
of the Polish monarch that he should have the hand of his 
daughter Astrid, provided he could set the island of Use- 
dom, on which Jomsburg was situated, free from its depend- 
ence on Denmark. From its geographical position, it 
seemed more naturally to belong to Poland. Sivald was 
now a welcome guest at Boles! av*s court, and they two 
settled together on what terms the Danish monarch should 
be restored to liberty. Sivald obtained the hand of Astrid ; 
Boleslav was to have Thyra, Svend*s sister ; and the Danish 
king was to accept of Gunhild, the second daughter of the 
Polish monarch. The allegiance which the Wenders, as 
well as the Jomsburgers, had hitherto sworn to the Danish 
monarohs, was to be transferred to Poland, and the ransom 
which Svend was to pay to the Jomsburgers was fixed at 
his own weight in gold and twice that in silver. Svend 
found himself compelled to consent to this arrangement ; he 
was in the power of his enemies, and he did not expect that 
his people, divided as they were into two parties, would make 
any very active exertions in his behalf. Jomsburg, besidesi 
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was thought impregnable, and the men who held him as 
their prisoner were so desperate, that they would have 
killed him sooner than lose the fruits of their treacherous 
but successful adventure. 

The transfer of Danish sovereignty over the Wenders 
and Jomsburgers to Boleslav cost Svend little grief; but 
then, to accept of Gunhild as his queen was a sore matter for 
him, for she was plain in her appearance, while Sivald's bride 
was very handsome. However, ne at last consented ; but these 
marriages, contracted by force and for a diplomatic purpose, 
brought in the end very little happiness to either GunhOd 
or Thyra. Svend divorced his queen as soon as he could, 
and Thyra did not stay more than twelve days with Boleslav 
after their wedding, for she fled back to Denmark, and, 
although eagerly pursued, escaped being retaken by her 
husband's troops, which were sent after her. As for the 
gold and silver, Svend had not so much to give, and it 
almost exceeded all that was to be found in the land. Crown 
estates had to be sold, and a great part of the unappropriated 
lands was allotted to those proprietors who livea in the vi- 
cinity, a price being fixed at which they were to take it. 
As all these exertions, nevertheless, did not procure the re- 
quired quantity of precious metals, the Danish ladies proved 
how sincere and devoted their attachment was to their kin^, 
for they brought all their jewels of gold and silver, their 
rings and their bracelets, and had them weighed with the 
king's ransom. These ornaments, which came pouring into 
the public treasury, completed the amount required, and 
Svend was set free. He had previously to give, also, many 
noble children as hostages, as a security that he would not 
revenge himself for his imprisonment ; besides, they made 
bim swear most solemnly, tnat in all future transactions no 
ill feeling, either against Sivald or the Jomsburgers, should 
sway him in his decisions. 

Svend was now free, and he rewarded the Danish ladies 
by a law, that in future females should inherit the half of a 
brother's portion in an inheritance, when formerly only 
male heirs divided their deceased parents' property, and 
daughters obtained nothing. The disposition of the king 
naturally inclined him to meditate the possibility of at 
once satisfying the intense hatred which he felt now against 
Sivald. Bound, however, by an oath, and by the cer- 
tainty that all the bobles whose children were at Joms- 
burg as host^es would not consent to a war, Svend could 
not openly take vengeance ; besides, the penury now pre- 
vailing in the royal exchequer made war impossible* 
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Svend, accordingly, was constrained to await the first 
favourable opportunity which offered itself, that he might 
effect by the help of others what he could not do openly 
himself: The funeral feast in commemoration of his late 
father had not yet been celebrated, as Svend had not held 
the throne sufficiently long in peace to perform this rite, 
which, amongst the heathens, was esteemed a filial duty 
of the utmost importance. Without a proper " gravoel 
(grave feast) having been performed, due honours had not 
l]«en shewn to the defunct ; the splendour of this feast, of 
course, depending on the rank and means of the survivors. 
It was only after the performance of this ceremony that the 
heir was legally entitled to take possession of the property 
which he had inherited. 

At this feast the successor to the inheritance proposed the 
toasts, and the first was in remembrance of tiie departed 
Illative; the cup used on such an occasion was the **minni*' 
oup, or cup of remembrance. The second cup, which was 
also first emptied by the heir, was called the ** braga" cup ; 
and, before partaking of it, the person solemnly pledged 
himself to perform some notable enterprise in remembrance 
of the deceased, which must in some measure correspond 
with the position and the means which he enjoyed ; and, 
though this cup often circulated amongst a great number of 
guests, none were exempt from the obligation of shewing 
this mark of respect to the dead, although each individuu 
varied at his own option the magnitude of his promise. 

Svend invited Sivald and the principal Jomsburgers to 
come to the funeral feast which ne was going to hold in 
honour of his father, and they accepted this invitation. 
Svend gave a very splendid feast, and when the braga-cup 
was brought out he made the promise that he would, in 
honour of his late father, go over and conquer England. 
This pledge was hailed witn most heartv cheers by the 
guests, although the^ were somewhat startled at the magni- 
tude of the enterprise. Sivald*s turn came next, and, as 
Svend had anticipated, this chief did not allow himself to 
be too far outdone bv the splendour of Svend's vows, but 
rashly pledged himself that he and his people would go and 
conquer Norway. This was the very act which Svend 
wished that Sivald should stand committed to perform. He 
had seen enough of this man to know that treachery and 
great rashness formed at the same time the chief component 
parts of Sivald^s character, but that he was neither valiant 
nor a good military commander ; while the opponent whom 
he would have in Hakon Jarl was fully his match in per* 
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fidy, bnt far his superior in every other quality. Svend iin« 
mediately took care that Hakon Jarl Yias duly advised of 
the intended attaxsk, and he now impatiently waited for the 
result, in hopes that the old jarl would amply avenge on 
Sivald what the latter had made the Danish kin^ endure. 

The result completely justified Svend*s anticipations, for 
as Hakon Jarl had been in due time apprised of the approach 
of the Jomsburgers, there was every preparation made to meet 
them, and a well-contested naval engagement at Hjoerun- 
gevaag, which lasted for three days, at last ended in the flight 
of Sivald. He put his ship about, and fled with every sail 
set as soon as the wind permitted him to escape. The 
Jomsburgers fought as desperate men, who knew that they 
would not meet with any mercy, and who ousbt, therefore, 
to sell their lives as dear as possible. All was, how* 
ever, in vain, and the Norwegians destroyed their fleet. 
Sixty Jomsburgers were brought ashore and placed in a 
row on a heavy beam, to which their legs were tied. One 
after the other was decapitated, without any of them suing 
for mercy ; but, to the very last man, they continued to 
jibe and jeer at Hakon and his men, who stood around. 
The rest of the prisoners were spared at the intercession of 
Hakon's youngest son. 

For a time, Jomsburg was brought very low by this de- 
feat, but such a political combination was too attractive for 
the many turbulent men then abounding in the North, and 
for centuries it was constantly renewed, and remained the 
scourge of all the Baltic coasts. 

Sivald was thus amply punished, and was now a ruined 
man. Jomsburg likewise was humbled, and Svend felt that 
the time had come to fulfil his promise, to go over and con- 
quer England. While the Norwegians had chiefly visited 
S^tland, the Danes had, on the other hand, been chiefly 
attracted by England ; the physical character of the respec- 
tive countries had probably acted here as an instinctive 
guide. The bold hills and the severe outlines of nature in 
Scotland fascinated the Norwegian, who found represented 
there, in a milder form, the rugged mountains and the stem 
gcenery of his native land. The fertile plains and the 
woody districts of England reminded the Dane of his own 
home, with its smiling features, though cast in a more nar* 
row and contracted mould than the broad lands which Svend 
now went to gain for himself and his people. 

The Danes and Anglo-Saxons were originally closely 
ooonected by the ties of consanguinity ; but the former felt 
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no hesitation in coming upon the inhabitants of England 
with fire and sword, laying waste all that they could not 
carry away. In the eastern and north-eastern parts of the 
country, the Danes gradually became settled, and they eren 
established small independent kingdoms ; as, for instance, in 
Northumberland, where Danish princes ruled over a popu- 
lation, which for the most part consisted of emigrants from 
Denmark and their descendants. Alfred the Great had 
put an end to the overrulinj^ power of the Danes, and no 
part of England was now subject to foreign sovereignty. To 
re-establish the Danish supremacy in England, Svend un- 
dertook this expedition in 995. He did not shew much 
gratitude to the Scots for the assistance which they had 

Ereviously offered him; for, before going to England, he 
mded in Fifeshire: but was here driven back by Mac- 
beth and Banquo, when he left the country and set sail 
for England. 

Ethelred was the reigning monarch at that time, but he 
was a very weak prince, whom his people both despised and 
hated, for he was equally cowardly and cruel. His subjects 
hai!d gradually become weak and enervated, and his nobles 
were treacherous, open to bribery, and seemed only to excel 
each other in mutual hatred. 

Svend might, under such circumstances, not only have 
conquered England, but also, by conciliatory measures, con- 
solidated his dominion over it. But he saw that Christ* 
ianity had wonderfully advanced the English in civilisation, 
and he felt a hatred to all who profess^ a religion which, 
secretly, he could not but revere, though it had once suited 
his worldly policy to renounce it. Consequently, he proved 
himself a perfect adept in the art of striking terror ; he knew 
how to plunder and to destroy, for neither women, children^ 
nor the aged, escaped from the ruthless swords of the 
Danes. The ruins of towns, churches, and convents burned 
down, tracked the progress of the Danes. 

Ethelred was incapable of any efficient resistance, but by 
immense sums of money, ** danegelt,** he endeavoured to 
keep them out of the countrv. This offer of money proved 
at last acceptable to Svend ; for his forces had been materially 
diminished in consequence of Oluf Trygvesen^s leaving him 
with a fleet of ninety-seven ships. This Norwegian prince had 
made common cause with the Danes, but Ethelred bought 
him off with the large sum of twenty-two thousand pounds, 
paid to him at once, part in gold, part in silver. It was good 
poUcy in Ethelred to treat with Oluf separately, as he brought 
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thereby division into his enemy's camp; as Syend never 
forgave Oluf for thus deserting him. Although the money 
proved useful for the time to the Norwegian prince, he ulti- 
mately owed his death to his conduct on this occasion. Though 
Svend might defer revenghig himself till a more suitable 
time, he was also certain to visit the object of his hatred 
with the more unsparing severity. Svend left many of his 
troops behind him in England, who wished, now that peace 
was made, to settle there and reside amongst the English. 
He returned immediately himself with the neet to Denmark. 

In the history of Harald Blaatand we had already oc* 
casion to mention Oluf Trygvesen, and we will give a short 
sketch of this celebrated adventurer's previous life. 

Olufs father, Trygve, was a grandson of Harald Haar- 
fager, and one of the princes who were murdered by 
Erik Blodoexe. His wife, Astrid by name, was the daugh- 
ter of a Swedish king, Erik, and she fled to her father's 
court, where, shortly afler her arrival in 968, this son was 
bom, whom hiii maternal grandfather adopted and named 
Oluf. As soon as the court of Norway learned that Astrid 
had given birth to a son, royal emissaries were sent'to 
Sweden to claim the young prince. King Erik refused to 
comply with this request; but Astrid did not feel certain 
that her father might not be persuaded to deliver up the 

Erince, when, certainly, death would soon have been the lot of 
er child : besides, as she was living in such close proximity to 
Norway, assassins might come and secure a reward by killing 
Oluf. Moved thus by maternal solicitude, Astrid secretly 
fled from the court of her father to go to Garde (or Russia), 
where two of her brothers held high offices at the king's 
court. The voyage was a tempestuous one, but already 
they neared the shore, when pirates came in sight, and bore 
up for the vessel in which Astrid was. It was taken : and 
then Astrid, together with the female servants, were killed. 
Those male prisoners who were likely to sell as slaves were 
taken on board the pirate-ship, the rest were slain. Oluf, to 
gether with an old attendant of the family, was sold to a 
cruel master in Esthland (or Esthonia) ; but as the servant 
seemed rather unwilling to do his new master's work, the 
man killed him out of mere wanton sport. The sight of this 
murder made a deep impression upon the boy, who had the 
sense to repress his sorrow and indignation. Shortly after 
Oluf was given away in exchange for a ^oat to another man, 
Beas by name. This person treated him kindly, and as he 
had himself no children, he almost adopted Oluf as a son. 
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Thus six years passed pleasantly enough, when a royal tax* 
gatherer came to fisthland to demand the tribute money due 
to the crown. This office was only intrusted to men of 
high station, as it was both a highly responsible post, and 
required to be executed in a firm but conciliatory spirit, lest 
those distant provinces should revolt and refuse to pay the 
money. It so happened that on this occasion the journey to 
Esthland had been undertaken by Oluf s uncle, and as Keaa 
was a person of some note, the royal taxgatherer turned into 
Ileas* house as his guest. Olufs fine countenance and noble 
bearing struck the visitor so much that he was determined to 
possess the young foreign slave. Reas liked the lad so well that 
he declined parting with him, but at last he could not resist 
the liberal offer of twelve merks of gold. The uncle took 
Oluf with him, and, on inquiring into his previous history, 
he recognised in the young slave his sister Astrid's son. He 
did not, however, like to divulge to the world how low his 
relative had sunk ; and contented himself with keeping the 
youth near his person, and with having him well educated. 
It so happened that Oluf, after some time, crossed the 
pu*blic square on a market day ; when, amongst the people, 
he saw the churlish Esthonian who had killed his old at- 
tendant. The remembrance of past indignities endured from 
the hands of this man flashed suddenly across his mind, and 
the ghost of the murdered friend seemed to call on him to 
inflict summary vengeance. He darted right across to the 
place where the murderer of his friend stood, and snatched 
from him an axe which he then held in his hand, and which 
Oluf imagined to be the identical weapon used in the mur« 
der of his old friend. Before the man had time to recover 
from his sudden surprise, Oluf felled him to the grouud 
with the axe. Hardly had he obtained his revenge before 
reflection told him that he had exposed himself to instant 
death, and that he had better save himself by flying to his 
master's house. The rabble pursued him with great clamour, 
and demanded that the slave should be given up at once, 
that they might wreak their fury upon him. As soon as 
the uncle heard what had been done, he ordered that Oluf 
should be conveyed away to the palace, and he went out to 
the populace himself. He told them they should have 
justice done to them, and bid them follow him to the palace, 
whither Oluf had made his escape. As soon as they came 
to the palace, the full details of Olufs history, as well as of 
the cause of the riot, «vere laid before the queen by Olufs 
uncle, who declared himself willing to adopt the lad. The 
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queen, moved by this sad tale, pleaded Oluf *s cause to the 
king, and he ordered the uncle to pay, both to the multitude 
and to the relatives of the Esthlander, very heavy fines* 
These fines were paid, the crowd dispersed, and Oluf found 
himself from a trembling abject slave, awaiting an igno- 
minious death, suddenly changed into a prince, the near 
relative of a high office-bearer. The royal pair took a 
great interest in the young man, and his manly beauty and 
athletic figure rendered him an especial favourite with the 
queen. Wladimir, or Waldemar, of Russia gave Oluf, 
though he was but a youth of fifteen years, a small number 
of ships and some men, with which ne might try his luck 
on a wiking expedition. Success attended him, and, after 
three years, he returned laden with spoils. Oluf had now 
established a reputation for bravery and generalship, and he 
was appointed general of a Russian army, which was sent 
out to 8ubdue some revolted provinces. He was completely 
successful, and returned with new laurels; but he now 
became intoxicated by the rapidity of his good fortune, 
and lived an idle, luxurious; and debauched life. King 
Wladimir seems to have become jealous of, and displeased 
with, Oluf; who perceived, by the altered demeanour of the 
courtiers, that he no longer possessed the king^s good will. 
A nobler spirit was now roused in Oluf, and he cast off his 
indolent habits to enter on a more active life. His wealth 
enabled him to equip another fieet, and he set sail on a 
piratical expedition in the Baltic. The beginning of his 
enterprise was very unfortunate ; for tempests dispersed hi» 
ships, and he was obliged to seek shelter in a Wendian sea- 
port, which proved to be near the residence of Geira, a 
widowed princess, and a daughter of King Boleslav of Po- 
land. She invited the stranger to her court, and his good 
looks and pleasing conversation seem soon to have won the 
heart of the widow, and a marriage was concluded between 
them. This marriage was highly advantageous to Oluf, as 
it gave him both lands and followers. This domestic life, 
however, was only destined to last for three years, when 
Geira died, and Oluf sought solace for his grief in fresh 
adventures at sea ; but in an expedition on the Danish coast 
he was very nearly overmatched, and his life was so en- 
dangered that he made a vow that he would become a 
Christian if Christ would save his life. Oluf did escape, 
and sailed towards the South, partly for plunder, partly in 
fulfilment of his vow, that he might place himself in the 
hands of a Christian teacher, and receive some instruction 
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regarding the new faith. He reached Constantinople, and 
was taught so well that he became fully imbued with the 
truth of Christianity, and so zealous in its cause, that he 
determined to go by land to Crarde, and take a bishop with 
him, that his former benefactors might participate in the 
blessings which he derived from his newly adopted faith. 
The king and the queen received him kindly, listened to the 
doctrines preached to them by Olufs companion, the bishop, 
and they, together with many of their subjects, adopted this 
faith. When Oluf had induced his friends to embrace Christ- 
ianity, the purpose of his visit to Grarde was accomplished ; 
and, impelled by an irresistible desire aft^r the throne of his 
ancestors, he again set out on an expedition to the Baltic. 
It was on this excursion that he came to the aid of the 
German emperor Otto, as we have read before. Hakon 
JarPs return to Norway, and the peace which Otto made 
with Harald Blaatand, obliged Oluf Trygvesen to keep 
secret his own hopes of the throne of Norway, and he sailed 
for England, where he married an English princess, Gyda. 
Seven years passed on, and Oluf became both wealthy and 
powerful; in part, through the lands which his first wife, 
Geira, had possessed ; partly, also, through successful piracy 
in the southern seas. We then meet him again as ally of 
Svend Tveskiaeg : we read how he left the Danish monarch 
after Gyda's death, and that he decided to use the treasures 
received from Ethelred as means for the conquest of Norway. 

Oluf set sail for that country, and reached its coasts so 
suddenly that no tiding of his intentions had come there 
before his arrival. Hakon Jarl had never left Nor- 
way from the time he had first heard of Oluf Trygvesen at 
Dannevirke, and he had ruled his country with great credit 
to himself; his authority had become still more respected 
by his glorious defeat of the Jomsburgers. 

The popularity which Hakon gained by this battle was 
his bane ; for now he did not consider himself any longer 
obliged to restrain his vicious propensities. For the grati- 
fication of his sensual passions Hakon allowed no obstacle 
to stand in his way ; neither station nor matrimony could pro- 
tect a female whom the jarl coveted, and although husbands, 
as well as relatives, repeatedly and publicly appealed to the 
people, no leader was found capable of uniting the dissatisfied 
m an attack on the object of their common hatred. Oluf 
had heard that such feeling existed in the land, and the 
design of his approach to NorwaVs shores was to raise a 
banner round which all Hakons enemies might flock. 
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whereby he thus might gain the throne of his ancestors. 
Oluf directed his ships to the Firth of Trondheim, where 
Hakon Jarl was then residing and enjoying his ease. He 
was quite unprepared for the news of Olufs arrival, for he 
had hoped that secret assassins, who had been sent by him 
to England, had previously made away with the only pre- 
tender whom he feared. His favourite slave, Karker, was 
Hakon's only attendant, and flight was the only resource 
left him. The part of the fiord where the old jarl was 
staying was partly frozen over, as it was late in the 
autunm. Hakon led his horse out on the ice and slew it, 
leaving it half immersed in the water, together with his cap 
and a silken cloak, so as to make it appear as if he had at- 
tempted to cross the narrow part of the firth (or fiord), and 
had perished. This done, Hakon returned ashore and hid 
himself in a cave, ever since known as the jarl's cave. He 
then sent Karker to a lady, " Thora,** living in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with whom Hakon maintained an intimate 
intercourse. When Thora heard of the jarFs peril, she 
was quite ready to offer him shelter, till he could escape 
farther south. She told Karker to tell the jarl, that the 
only place where she could hide him was in a cave under- 
neath the yard, where the pigs were brought in at night. 
" Never mmd," was Hakon^s reply, when Karker brought 
this answer ; ^^ life is sweet and worth saving, let the hole 
be ever so bad.** He then came early the next morning, 
when Thora had previously sent all her servants and slaves 
away on various messages. She led her friend to the vault, 
supplied Karker, his companion, with light and food, and 
then effectually hid the jarl by covering up the entrance to 
the vault with brushwood and farming materials, heaped up 
as if left in a careless manner by the slaves. Oluf *s arrival 
had brought crowds of bonders around him, who hailed 
him with joy, and declared him to be their king and their 
deliverer. News of Hakon's horse being seen drowned, 
and of the silken cloak lying close to it, were brought to 
Oluf, who deemed his adversary to be thus already re- 
moved. An old bonde, a bitter enemy of Hakon*s, told 
them, however, not to desist from pursuit, for this was a 
mere trick of the old fox, who was, probably, burrowing in 
the house of his friend Thora. Oluf followed this advice, 
and came to the place; but the jarl could not be found 
secreted in any of the rooms. Public proclamation was then 
made, that if any person brought Jarl Hakon, either dead or 
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alive, Oluf would reward him amply and give full par-, 
don for all other offences. 

This proclamation was made so loudly, that the two 
men in the subterranean vault could distinctly hear it, and 
every word increased the anguish which filled the jarfs 
heart. When the noise had subsided, Hakon ran up to the 
thrall, Earker, and said, "' Didst thou hear what these men 
said? Surely thou wouldst not be so base as to betray 
thy lord?'* Hakon seemed to rave and be in a feverisn 
state of mind, which did not allow him to slumber in peace, 
even when bodily fatigue at last had made the old man fall 
asleep. A troubled conscience and fear brought on con- 
vulsive fits with horrid shrieks, which frightened Karker, 
in whose heart the fear of losing his own life was con- 
tending with the desire of earning the profiered rewards. 
In one of Hakon*s fits, Karker ran up to the jarl, and, with 
the knife which he had used for their food, cut Hakon*s 
throat. At the dawn of morning, Karker secretly made his 
escape with the head of the jarl wrapped up and concealed 
in his cloak. Thus he followed after Oluf, and presented 
himself before him, to receive the promised recompense for 
this deed. Oluf saw his enemy slain, and was at once pro- 
claimed king of that country which his great-grandfather 
had united into one state. 

Hakon's sons fled to Denmark, where they were sure to 
meet with a hearty welcome ; and the oldest of them, Erik, 
even received Sv end's daughter for his wife. 

Oluf ruled Norway in peace for five years, anxious to 
christianise the people ; but in his zeal he shewed more of 
the conduct of an old pirate than of a Christian. Oluf was 
ever travelling over the country, insisting that the inha- 
bitants should become Christians, — only demanding the 
profession of this faith by their submitting to the right of 
baptism, — without ever giving the people the slightest in- 
sight into the new faith which they were to adopt. An 
independent people, like the Norwegians, resisted such sense- 
less proselytising ; but Oluf ordered that all who refused to 
comply with his demands should either be drowned or im- 
paled. The consequence was, that all recusants fled, and 
even his warmest adherents deserted him. Still Oluf went 
on destroying all heathen temples, and building Christian 
churches. The religion, which should be the harbinger 
of peace, became the pretext for every imaginable cruelty. 
Beyond his religious occupations, the fair sex seems to have 
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engrossed much of Olufs attention, and he was a sreat 
admirer of female beauty. Rumour spoke highly of the 
personal charms of Sigrid Storraade (or the Ambitious), who 
lived on her own estates in Sweden, after being divorced 
by her husband, King Erik of Sweden, in 984. 

Her beauty and wealth attracted many suitors, and, 
amongst others, it happened that two princes, one a Norwe- 
gian, another a Russian, arrived at the same time, both 
desirous to obtain her hand. Sigrid received them both 
courteously, and told them that she would next day decide 
in favour of one of them ; that they might, however, spend 
the previous evening in each other's company, and that she 
had prepared a feast for them. They received her hospi- 
tality with much gratitude, and the two rivals, with their 
respective suites, sat down to a splendid meal with costly 
wines. After they had sat a while and drunk deep, all at 
once the house was surrounded by Sigrid's men, to prevent 
any one from escaping, when lighted torches ana straw 
were placed against the house, and the two rival suitors 
were doomed to meet a cruel death in each other's company. 
Sigrid meanwhile stood outside, coolly looking on, and, 
when the flames had done their work, she told her ladies 
that she hoped this example would suffice, and free her 
from the annoyance of suitors who were not crowned mo- 
narchs or, at least, of royal rank. 

Such an unchristian virago ought never to have tempted 
Oluf ; but then he heard she was so handsome that, not- 
withstanding her age of forty years, she surpassed any 
Norwegian lady in beauty. He sent ambassadors to her, 
and it was agreed that the two should meet at Kongshelle, 
to see each other, and personally settle the preliminary con- 
tract for their marriage. Amongst the presents which Oluf 
had sent to Sigrid were some rings, which he had taken 
from a heathen temple, and which he believed to be of gold, 
but which, on a closer analysis in Sweden, proved to be 
copper gilt. This by no means made Sigrid feel well dis- 
posed towards Oluf, who, on his part, was dissatisfied with 
her, as he found, on seeing her, that the report of her 
beauty was much exaggerated. They began, nowever, to 
arrange the various pomts of a marriage contract, when 
Oluf positively insisted that she should be baptized, but 
Sigrid, with equal obstinacy, declined to do so. Oluf forgot 
all decorum, and, rising hastily, slapped Sigrid in the face 
with his glove, saying, " What a fool I was going to make 
of myself, to marry such an old hag and heathen witch.*' 

H 
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Sigrid was not the woman who would let such conduct go 
unpunished, still she preserved sufficient self-command 
merely to say, ^'Bememher that thou shalt pay for this 
with thy life." 

Sigrid Storraade was fully aware that Svend Tveskiaeg's 
hatred of Oluf equalled her own in its intenseness; and she 
secretly sent emissaries to Svend, who proposed marriage to 
him in her name. Their common enmity to Oluf proved a 
l>ond of union between them. Svend separated from Gun- 
hild, and he now married Sigrid, who was a divorced queen. 
At veiy nearly the same period, Oluf married Svend's 
sister, Thyra, although she had deserted her own husband, 
Boleslav, king of Poland, who was Olurs father-in-law by 
his first marriage with Geira. 

Divorces, and marriages with those who were divorced, 
were then common occurrences, even with persons of the 
highest rank. Their consciences nowise upbraided them 
for such actions ; and when such laxity of morals and ge- 
neral depravity prevailed, it is no wonder that it should have 
been difficult for a religion which demanded perfect purity 
of heart to spread rapidly and to prevail. 

Oluf 's marriage with Thyra was against the will of her 
brother Svend, and it took place even without his know- 
ledge, which gave the king an additional reason for hating 
the Norwegian monarch. Thyra's beauty and cheerfulness 
enabled her to acquire a great ascendancy over her husband ; 
but, unfortunately for Oluf, Thyra had set her heart on 
the recovery of some estates which had been settled upon 
her by her first husband, Boleslav. Oluf wished to stay at 
home, and did not at all feel inclined to go to sea again ; 
but Thyra persisted in her entreaties, and left no means un- 
tried to make him comply with her wishes. It seems that she 
had even the cruelty to taunt her husband with the suggestion, 
that probably he objected to please her because he had to 
pass Denmark, where Svend Tveskiaeg and Sigrid Storraade 
lived, and that he was afraid of these two enemies. Oluf 
became impatient of all these conjugal importunities, and 
promised to go to Boleslav, and arrange witn him regarding 
Thyra^s estates. For this purpose the king fitted out a 
fleet of sixty vessels, and with these he set sail for Wenden. 
Amongst these vessels was one called '^ Ormen den lange" 
(the long serpent); and this was the largest man-of-war 
ever yet seen in the North, equal in size to a first-class 
frigate of the present day. It seems to have been much ad- 
mired, and its praise has been sung by many a skiald. 
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Oluf took some of his best warriors with him, and amongst 
these was Einar Tambeskielyer, then only eighteen years 
old, but already known as a yaliant youth, who gave great 
promise of future eminence both as a soldier and as a states- 
man. These anticipations Einar fully justified during a long 
and eventful life. 

Oluf safely passed the Danish shores and reached Wen- 
den, where Boleslav of Poland was willing enough to meet 
all Thyra's wishes, that he might the sooner get rid of an 
unwelcome guest in the person of her second husband. 
Still these pecuniary arrangements required some time ; and, 
while Oluf was negotiating about the estates, the royal pair of 
Denmark lost no time in preparing their fleet, that they 
might meet the Norwegians with an overwhelming force. 

Oluf Skiotkonnung (or Oluf the child) who ruled over 
Sweden, was a son of Sigrid Storraade by her first husband ; 
he therefore readily permitted the Swedish 'fleet to serve 
as an auxiliary in the attack upon Oluf of Norway. This 
coalition was commanded by Erik of Norway, Hakon's son, 
who had inherited all his father's military talents, but who 
was free from all his vices, and, on the contrary, much 
admired for his frank and open-hearted generosity. He 
was Svend's son-in-law, and had his own private injuries to 
avenge upon Oluf, as he was the abettor of his father's 
murder ; and he had become the usurper of a throne which, 
but for him, would have been Erik's. The combined fleet en- 
countered Odin's ships on the height of Svolder (Grifsvolder 
or, as it is now called, Greifswalde), on the coasts of Wen- 
den, and here, in the year 1000, the most important naval 
engagement of the ancient Northern history took place. 
It has been sung again and again by poets of each succeeding 
age, both on account of the bravery displayed, and in con- 
sideration of its consequences, inasmuch as it gave Denmark 
for a long time the supremacy over Norway. When the 
Norwegian captains saw how numerous their assailants 
were, several of them besought Oluf to seek safety in flight. 
He told them, " Never yet have I, so long as I nave been 
your king, fled from the face of man, nor will I do it 
now ; the Lord directs the issue of all battles, and may ^et 
give us the victory." Notwithstanding the great disparity 
in the number of vessels, the king's determined conduct so 
roused the courage of the Norwegians, that they were on 
the point of beating off their enemies, when Erik, jarl of 
Norway, bore up for Ormen den lange, on board of which 
vessel Oluf commanded, together with Einar Tambeskielver. 
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Einar thought, that if with one of his arrows he could kill 
Erik Jarl, the commander of the oomhined fleet, then it 
would prohahly create such confusion that the day might 
yet turn in favour of his master. His eagerness to strike 
thus the deciding blow made Einar less successful in the use 
of his weapon. Twice he pulled the string, but the arrows 
passed whizzing by the side of Erik Jarl with such force 
as to fix themselves in the sides of the vessel ; a third 
time Einar aimed at Erik, but, as he pulled the string, 
he did it with such violence that the bow broke with a 
great crash. Oluf heard the noise caused by the breaking 
of £inar*8 artillery, and inquired what was the matter. 
"There Norway's crown broke from your grasp," was 
Einar's blunt reply. Oluf neither liked the manner nor the 
purport of this speech, and said, " Not thy bow, but the 
Lord decides the battle ; thy loss is of very little conse- 
quence. Tak^ my bow and use it instead." Einar took it, 
but found it too weak for his sinewy arm, so that he could 
not pull it with a certain aim, and accordingly laid the king's 
bow aside and fought with the sword. Erik Jarl still pressed 
hotly forward upon Oluf with several ships, bearing down 
on all sides of Ormen den lange. When victory, there- 
fore, was no longer possible, Einar, to escape bein^ taken, 
jumped overboard, and swam to another vessel, which soon 
set sail. Oluf had determined never to be made prisoner, 
and that he might escape the hands of his revengeful 
enemies, he threw himself overboard, when by the weight 
of his armour he soon sunk and was drowned. Oluf Tryg* 
vesen having thus died, his kingdom became the prey of 
the victors. They allowed Erik Jarl one part, and for the 
two other portions, which fell to the lot of the Danish and 
Swedish monarchs, they appointed Svend Hakon*s son to 
be their administrator. 

When Thyra learned that Oluf had died, she felt that 
her wilfulness had brought about his tragic end, and she 
determined not to survive him. She refused all nourish- 
ment, and soon died unmoumed and unregretted. 

During the two years in which Svend had entirely given 
his attention to the affairs of Norway, the power and in- 
fluence of the Danes in England had constantly decreased, 
and Ethelred conceived the idea, that by a decisive blow he 
might for ever annihilate these foreign settlers. On the 
13th November, 1002, a.d., one of those cruel butcheries 
took place which history almost shrinks from recording, and 
which all ages unite in branding as detestable, and deserving 
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eternal shame and horror. It was a Sunday, when, by the 
kins's order, all men, women, children, unsuspecting strangers, 
if they were of Danish extraction, were led forth to the 
slaughter. Gunhild, a sister of Svend, resided with her 
husband and child in England, and as she followed them in 
death, she with prophetic certainty assured her murderers 
that they would soon share her fate. 

Her words did not long remain unfulfilled ; for, when 
tidinss reached Denmark of the base English monarches 
treachery, Svend, horrified at the intelligence, sent mes- 
sengers on horseback all over the country to convey the 
sad news and to levy troops. All the people were to go 
over and avenge their slain countrymen and kinsfolk. 

To employ messengers on horseback for the purpose of 
communicating the king^s orders was quite a novelty, for, 
hitherto, roysd intimations of intended levies of troops 
used to be made by ** budstikke,** or message-staves. At 
one end these staves were bent, so as to represent the shape 
of a bow by the help of a piece of string attached to it ; the 
other end was burned and singed : thus conveying the an-, 
nouncement that it was better to prepare for war tnan to let 
the enemy come and destroy eacn man's home with fire and 
sword. Severe penalties were enacted if the '^budstikke'* had 
not been promptly forwarded by one landed proprietor to 
his next neighbour, and so on till it had gone all over the 
land. 

Svend*s call to arms met with a ready response; for 
there was hardly a family which had not some member in 
England, and which consequently had some friend to mourn 
over, whose death it was an imperative duty to revenge. 

In the year 1003, Svend set out on this expedition ; but 
he did not proceed directly to England, as he wished first to 
secure the alliance of Richard, duke of Normandy, and there- 
fore sailed for that coast. The duke shared in the general 
indignation against Ethelred, and although the English 
monarch was a brother-in-law of the duke, he willingly 
made an engagement with Svend Tveskiseg, that he would 
in no wise interfere with this attack on England. 

There were idso many Englishmen who were shocked at 
the king's atrocious deeds, and who commiserated the fate 
of the Danes, with whom they had maintained fHendly 
intercourse, and also entered into relationships. 

If Ethelred*s conduct was infamous by its perfidy, Svend's 
was almost equally so by the atrocity of his revenge. Not 
even men of the highest rank were suffered to escape con- 
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tumely and cruel deaths. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was made a prisoner, but told that he might be released if 
he would pay eight thousand pounds. He demurred to the 
amount of the sum demanded, when he was brought before 
a number of Danish officers who sat carousing, and was 
piteously pelted to death with their drinking-horns. These 
contests lasted till 1013 with varying success, but with 
constant ruin to the distracted country, which at last induced 
Ethelred to seek a safe refuse in Normandy. Svend was now 
sole ruler of England, but he did not enjoy a long time the 
possession of his conquests, for he died on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1014, in Norfolk. He left two sons — 

HARALD, 

who was in Denmark at his father^s death, and came into 
quiet possession of that country ; but as history has scarcely 
any thing to record of him, and as his reign hardly last^ 
four years, many chroniclers omit his name amongst the 
Danish kings^ and rather place as Svend^s immediate suc- 
cessor his youngest son, 

KNUD DEN STORE, 

or Canute the Great, who at his father*s death was with 
the army in England. Although hardly nineteen years of 
^e, he was proclaimed King of England by the troops. 
Tnis new dignity they were ready to confer on him, but it 
was not an easy task £)r him to maintain this honour. The 
number of Knud*s followers was but small, and Ethelred, 
as well as the English people, thought the present a most 
eligible opportunity to throw off the hated foreign yoke. 
The exiled monarch came back from Normandy with his 
son, Edmond Ironside, and also with a few troops, and some 
skilful generals, who were to command the English armies ; 
amongst these was a Norwegian prince, Oluf, of whom we 
will have presently more to tell. 

Affection for the returning d^oiasty seemed to bring the 
whole nation back to its old sulegiance, and Knud*s position 
was highly critical. Even some of the generals wno had 
been the father's staunchest friends seemed wavering in 
their fidelity to the son. Amongst these was Thorkild the 
Tall, a brother of Sivald of Jomsburg. Knud saw that 
he could not maintain himself at present in England, and 
determined to go back for more troops. He felt, however^. 
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SO irritated as to wreak his anger on those hostages whom 
his father had previously received from the chief English 
nobility, and who were in Knud's camp. He cut off their 
hands and feet, slit up their noses, and in this lamentable 
state left them on the shore, that they misht tell their 
countrymen what they had to expect from Knud when he 
returned. In Denmark, every assistance was rendered to 
Knud, for his brother Harald was delighted to find him so 
bent on the conquest of England as in nowise to feel dis-> 
posed to make claim on part of Denmark. Knud was there- 
fore enabled, in 1015, to return to England with a powerful 
armament of three hundred and forty vessels. This fleet 
seems to have been fitted out with peculiar splendour, with 
a view of awing the English by its martial appearance, and 
also that it might give them a veiy high opinion of the 
wealth and power of their invaders. The olid chroniclers 
tell us how each vessel was adorned with figure-heads, most 
beautifully cast in bronze ; how the stern of each ship was 
handsomely carved ; how the crew were all free-born men ; 
for all slaves, and even freed men, were excluded, and none 
but free-bom warriors were admitted; and, finally, they 
tell how strangers, distinguished by military prowess, flocked 
to Denmark, anxious for the honour of fighting under 
Knud. Generals like Erik Jarl of .^NTorway, and Ulf Jarl, 
Knud's brother-in-law by his marriage to Estrid, Svend 
Tveskisg^s daughter, were anxious to have a command over 
the troops on this expedition ; and Knud set sail for England 
with every reason to anticipate a complete triumph. The 
fleet anchored at Sandwich, in Kent, which was then a very 
important port, and Knud at once began operations. The 
remembrance of his former cruelty had, however, quite the 
contrary effect of what he anticipated ; for despair made the 
English rally under the banner of their valiant and generous 
prince, Edmond Ironside ; who would, probably, have pre- 
vailed over the invader of his country, had he not, partly 
from necessity, partly from weakness of character, put too 
great confidence in his nobles, hardly any of whom deserved 
to be trusted, and, least of all, Edric Streon, Edmond*s 
brother-in-law. The English prince proposed to Knud that 
a combat between them should decide who should reign over 
England; that thus much misery and many brave men*s 
lives might be spared. Knud, however, declined ; and he, 
with justice, pleaded that as he was young, and of a very 
slight make, there was no fair chance for him in fighting 
with a roan so much his superior in physical strength. It 
seems, however, that personal bravery was not natural to 
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Enud, and that he won most of his battles through his good 
choice of commanders. Various engagements terminated in 
Enud*s favour, but, in 1016, he simered a great defeat in 
Somersetshire ; and, in 1017, the Danes again were very nearly 
routed, when Edric Streon*s treachery turned the battle 
in their favour. He saw a young soldier who somewhat 
resembled Edmond, and rode up to the man, struck his head 
off with an axe, and then, from the top of a hill, on the point 
of a spear, shewed this bloody head, and cried to the troops 
to seek safety in flight, for their prince had fallen. Edmond 
in vain tried to rally the troops, which were now in com- 
plete confusion; he uncovered his head, and endeavoured 
to shew hunself everywhere, but his efforts were in vain ; 
the flight was general, and could no longer be stopped. In 
despair, Edmond let his spear fly at Edric Streon, but it 
missed its mark. The Danes seemed now so completely vic- 
torious, that the nobles as well as the clergy vied with each 
other in an ignominious surrender of their country to Knud. 
Streon, however, found the troubled waters advantageous to 
himself, and had no mind to see them at once calmly subside. 
Lest the Danes should have too great a preponderance, Streon 
threw his influence in the balance on Edmond's side. This 
prince, who could now only hope by the help of his vassals 
to ascend his father's throne, as Ethelred had meanwhile 
died, was again forced to place his trust in Streon*s promises, 
and gave him command over one wing of his army at Ash- 
down, where the English forces were much more numerous 
than those of the Dsmes. The latter fought valiantly, but 
there was every appearance of their being defeated, when 
again Streon perfidiously deserted Edmond, and led the 
troops under his command over to the Danes. Edmond had 
to fly, but as he was a prince who in fighting for a national 
cause also had the talent to secure the personal affection of 
his subjects, he soon again collected an army. He was in 
the field, prepared to meet the Danes near Gloucester, where 
each party occupied one bank of the river Severn. Both 
felt how exceedingly ruinous this warfare had become, and 
each of the two chiefs saw that defeat in this instance would, 
probably, annihilate for ever his hopes of gaining the throne. 
There arose, therefore, between the genends of the respective 
armies an almost simultaneous desire to avoid the contest, 
and they drew up the preliminaries of a peace. The^ divided 
the kingdom in two parts, so as to place each prmce over 
those districts which had hitherto given him most of his ad-, 
herents. The two princes met on the small islet of Light, 
situated in the river Severn, and agreed that Edmond should 
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have all the land which lay to the south of the Thames, and 
Knud all the land to the north of that river. Hostages 
were then exchanged, oaths administered, embraces given, 
and all possible assurances made that eternal peace and amity 
should reign between them. This was in October 1017, and 
not a month after Edmond was basely murdered at Brentford 
by two of his chamberlains, at the instigation of Edric Streon, 
and, probablv, with the previous knowledge and connivance 
of Knud ; at least, Streon s elevation soon aner to the earldom 
of Mercia, shewed that Knud was well pleased with this act. 

Thus Knud had now realised the utmost wishes of his 
ambition ; for when Edmond was dead, the wily politician 
explained the treaty which had been made on the isle of 
Light as if to the survivor had been promised the inheritance* 
of the other*s lands, to the exclusion of his legitimate heirs. 
The cowardly and perfidious nobles dared not to raise a 
dissentient voice in favour of Edmond*s children, and they 
even permitted Knud to act as guardian over these helpless 
orphans. He discharged his duties as a faithless steward ; 
for he had the oldest boy, Edwin, murdered, and the re- 
mainder were sent to Oluf the Child, king of Sweden, with a 
strong intimation that their death would by no means be 
displeasing. Knud, however, was this time overmatched by 
his despised ally ; for Oluf had the children secretly con- 
veyed DTom Sweden to Hungary, and took care that they 
should there be suitably provided for. 

Knud's generals now expected to receive their share of 
the rich conquest, and, however reluctantly, the king had to 
confer the earldom of East Anglia on Thorkild the Tall, 
and Northumberland fell to the lot of Erik Jarl. All the 
recipients of Knud*s bounty soon experienced that it is folly 
to place trust in princes ; for they were jealously watched 
by Knud, lest their })ower and influence should interfere 
with his authority ; and as soon as one of his ^reat men 
became obnoxious, his downfall was immediately accom- 
plished. 

Knud had a queen, Alfifa by name, by whom he had 
two sons, Harald and Svend, although historians doubt 
whether these two sons were really Alfifa*s children, or 
whether they had not been falsely presented by her to 
Knud, from her fear that he would repudiate her if she 
had no children. She did not, however, escape the fate she 
dreaded, for Knud thought that an alliance with Emma, the 
widow of Ethelred, would gain him the affection of his new 
subjects. 
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Emma forgot her late husband and the wrongs done to 
Edmond in the glittering prospect of once more occupying 
her throne as Queen of England, and consented to marry 
Knud, who was her junior by ten years. She also stipu- 
lated, that if she should bear him a son, the offspring 
of Alfifa should be excluded from the throne of England. 
This clever woman exercised a beneficial influence over 
Knud, who acknowledged her intelligence, and allowed 
himself to be guided by her ; her knowledge of England and 
of the English character enabled her to make her husband 
popular, and the people became quite contented. 

The traitor Streon was detested by her, and she did not 
rest till she had aroused in Knud a strong desire to rid 
himself of this odious instrument of his former treacherous 
acts. A fitting opportunity was not long wanting, for Edric 
Streon, not satisfied with his spoils, remonstrated with Knud, 
and reminded him of his services. It suited Knud to feel 
hurt at these insinuations, and, in a great rage, the king 
exclaimed, "Thou traitor ! how darest thou to speak to me 
in this manner, and how canst thou expect that I should 
ever see in thee a faithful servant, when I know that the 
king, my brother Edmond, was slain by thy order ? Thy 
own words shall judge thee, and thou shalt receive rewards 
such as become deeds like thine, so that thou never canst 
again betray any one." At these words Erik Jarl lifted up his 
battle-axe, and the head of the traitor was laid at the feet of 
the king, who had so largely benefited by Streon's treachery. 
Soon after Streon*s children shared the fate of their guilty 
parent. Thorkild the Tall felt that Knud had never for- 
gotten that at Svend*s death he had long been wavering in 
his allegiance, and, from fear of experiencing the fatal effects 
of the royal displeasure, Thorkild fled from England, to 
lead a wandering life, till he went at last to Denmark, and 
was there assassinated. 

The peace which Knud now enjoyed was not spent in 
idle pleasures or in sloth, inasmuch as ne devoted his leisure 
to the promotion of trade and agriculture, while at the 
same time the arts and sciences also began to flourish under 
his fostering care. When the people found that Knud 
studied their true interests, they soon forgot that they 
were under the yoke of a foreign conqueror, and they 
not only honoured, but even loved him, the more so as 
Knud adopted all the customs of the country, and in his 
manners imitated those of his subjects. The ancient Anglo- 
Saxon laws were all retained, and were kept in force by an 
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efficient police, while, for the protection of the coast, pro- 
per guanis were established, who watched so carefully 
that the shores of England ceased to be infested by their old 
plague, " the Wikings." All the chief offices were filled by 
Englishmen, and Knud gave a proof of the perfect security 
he felt in the affection of the people, in dismissing his 
Danish troops and sending them home. They were amply 
rewarded, but the money was not an equivalent for the 
comfortable quarters which they had in England, and 
Knud remained no longer the same great favourite with 
his own nation that he had been before. 

Knud allowed the clergy to have a large share of his 
favours. He found that through them he would have the 
best hold on the affection of the people ; besides, liberality 
to the church proved an easy way to quiet the troubles of a 
conscience not always at ease. 

When persecutions and martyrdoms had ceased to be 
the lot of the Christian minister, and he became revered 
and loved, then the clergy speedily forgot the example of 
their Hedeemer, and particularly the lessons which he had 
inculcated of lowliness and meekness of spirit. That Christ^s 
kin^om is not of this world was a truth as unpalatable 
to the clergy of that age as it had formerly been to the 
Jews. The pontiffs of Kome preferred to mculcate their 
own doctrine, that the State and the Church were one ; 
that to advance the temporal interests of the Church was 
the true way to benefit tne people ; and that church digni- 
taries could not be raised too high, whether in political 
power or in earthly splendour. The rulers of a country, 
therefore, did not fully discharge the duties incumbent upon 
them if they merely K)llowed the dictates of Christ in their 
personal conduct ; but they were expected also to pander 
to the rapacity of the derey, and to forward the ambitious 
views of the principal office-bearers of the Church. The 
latter policy — namely, to secure the approbation of the clergy 
by gifts and honours— was infinitely more to the taste of 
men like Knud than' to practise such self-denial as was 
needed to exemplify the purity and simplicity of the Gospel. 
Liberal donations were consequently bestowed upon church- 
men, upon convents, and upon all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; and in all places where Knud had fought with Ed- 
mond, new churches or convents were erected in expiation 
of all the blood which the king had caused to be shed. The 
clergy delighted in seeing the great of the earth humbling 
themselves before them by works of penance and by acts of 
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self-castigation. In these Enud was not backward, for he 
submitted to go in coarse and humble attire, and undertook 
barefooted pilgrimages to celebrated shrines. 

The English clergy became warmly attached to Knud, 
and rendered him in return faithful services, by securing 
him firmly the allegiance of the people. 

The death of his brother Harald induced Knud to visit 
Denmark in 1019; but this, his native country, was now 
only of a secondary importance to him. Though it. was by 
the help of his countrymen that Knud had subdued England, 
still the minor nation had to yield precedence to its more 
important conquest ; Knud alwavs styled himself King of 
England and Denmark, even in tnose royal mandates which 
were published in the latter country. Knud appointed Ulf 
Jarl, his brother-in-law, to be his viceroy, and only made a 
small expedition to Wenden, to punish these people for their 
piracies. At this time, he added those provinces which 
now are called Pomerania to his other dommions. 

The attention which Knud bestowed on the church in 
Denmark seems to have sprung from purer motives than 
those which influenced him in his conduct towards the Eng- 
lish church. With greater singleness of purpose, he seems 
to have sought to promote the cause of Christianity amongst 
his own countrymen, and consequently, in Knud*s reign, 
heathenism may be said to have become extinct. Already, 
in the latter years of Svend*8 reign, and probably not with- 
out the king's knowledge, many English missionaries 
preached the cross in Denmark; but, in Knud*s times, 
almost all the Danish episcopal sees were filled by Eng- 
lishmen, to the no small mdi^nation of the jealous German 
archbishops. Thus we find thoroughly English names, like 
Gerbrand, Beginar, and Bernard, amongst the list of Danish 
bishops. Gerbrand resided at Eoeskilde, in Sealand ; Regi- 
nar at Odensee, in Fionia ; and Bernard in Dalby, in Scania. 
Odinkar Hvide, a nephew of the bishop of the same name, 
mentioned by us in the reign of Harald Blaatand, received 
in England such a clerical education as afterwards enabled 
him to fill the episcopal see of Bipen, in Jutland, with great 
efiUciency. The first monks who came to Denmark were of 
English extraction, and they acted not only as religious 
functionaries, but also as pioneers of a higher civilisation : 
thus we find them foremost as architects, converting the old 
wooden edifices into churches made of stone and covered 
with roofs of lead. Masons and artisans, as well as the very 
materials, such as the cut stones and the sheets of lead, were 
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all sent from England ; consequently, all such churches as 
still exist in Denmark of those which were built in Kuud's 
time bear a striking resemblance to those old country 
churches which we see in the more obscure rural districts 
of England. 

Although the conquest of England did not raise Denmark 
in a political point of view, it still conferred material advan- 
tages, which were of the greater importance, as Denmark 
hitherto had been several centuries behind England in the 
arts, in sciences, and in agricultural pursuits. The many 
Englishmen who came over as ecclesiastics and as artizans 
brought with them a knowledge of comforts such as hitherto 
had never been known ; and, what was most important of 
all, agriculture became further extended, and greatly im- 
prove by processes hitherto unknown to the warlike 
Northerns. Science began to engage some attention, al- 
though as yet its votaries were but few. As for the multi- 
tude, they neither understood nor cared to foster either 
science or art. The progress of civilisation put a stop to all 
Wikingstog, and the clergy directed their full ener|^ to wean 
the people from their piratical propensities. Although the 
Southern people might well rejoice to be rid of such a plague, 
the North was so far injured, as the turbulent and quarrel" 
some dispositions of many of their chiefs found no longer 
vent by going abroad; but all these feelings were now 
directed only against each other. They so distracted the 
land as to bring it in various ages to the verge of com- 
plete ruin, as the history of the future will shew. 

The Danes seemed particularly fond of a pastoral life, 
and the excellence of their cattle, as well as the fine and 
strong breed of horses, made them favourably known to 
other nations, with whom they gradually began to mix 
more freely, and thus to cast m their lot in the general 
European social compact. 

Knud seems to nave perceived that the hierarchical 
power needed a counterpoise, and this led him, unfor- 
tunately, to the adoption of an aristocratical element, which, 
when once cherished, soon gained strength beyond all control, 
and became highly pernicious to the true mterests of the 
people. If Knud had thought that there was a danger of these 
two orders, though hating each other, coalescing against the 
third estate or the commons, then he would have guarded 
against their excessive encroachments upon the rights of the 
people, and all would have been well ; but now all the pri- 
vileges which he conferred on his military aristocracy were 
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only a loss to the people. Enud's measiLre became in the 
end a curse to Denmark, and changed the condition of its 
free and independent bonders into very nearly the same 
Uiraldom as that in which they had formerly kept their 
slaves. In future ages, they at times awoke to a conscious- 
ness of the rights which they ought to have possessed, 
merely as human beings ; but all steps taken by the people 
in deience of such rights were callea rebellion against their 
betters. The higher classes might with truth be termed 
their betters, for they gradually had filched away every 
political and social right, and especially their old privilege 
of expressing publicly their wants in the national assemblies. 

Ijie evil consequences were not at first so apparent, and 
were on this account more ruinous ; the uncertain position 
of the lower orders rendered them at last quite dispirited, 
and they sank gradually into an apathy fats to the deve- 
lopement of their intellectual faculties. Tnis degeneracy 
shewed itself to a very late period, and to such a degree, 
that in many districts the peasant did not seem to have much 
more intelligence than his cattle. 

An awakening from this intellectual slumber has taken 
place only of late years, but ultimately the bonders vnll 
occupy their proper position as freemen, which has been 
scandalously withheld from them by those privileged classes, 
who find it their interest to oppress their poor and un- 
protected dependants. 

Before Knud's reign, there were neither hereditary nor 
privileged classes. Many chiefs, who had distinguished 
themselves by valiant deeds, traced their genealogy up to 
some one of the old gods; still such high descent, if not 
united with personal merit, did in nowise give any one a 
claim to any office of rank or of great emoluments. 

The king*s body guardsmen considered themselves the 
highest persons in the state, ever since the times of Rolf 
Erake, when they first assumed the name of royal herdsmen. 

Gradually the military armaments became so extensive, 
that the number of royal guardsmen did not suffice to fur- 
nish the required officers to lead the armies or to command 
the fleet. Thus the custom arose of enrolling an inferior 
class of men, called " housemen," or serving men, who served 
as a nucleus for the formation of a corps of officers who might 
command the levies of troops which the king had occasion to 
raise. These levies of troops must be looked upon in the light 
of volunteers, whose military services ended with that par- 
ticular campaign for which they had been called forth, and 
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they were never liable to remain in service when the severity 
of winter had put an end to all active military operations. 

This extension of the corps of roval guardsmen, by the 
establishment of an auxiliary corps of " housemen," first be- 
gan under Svend Tveskiaeg ; but it was reserved for Knud to 
form the first regular standing army, the Thinglith, or 
Thingmannalith, which was divided into two different bodies, 
the English and the Danish, and jointly amounted to nearly 
six thousand men. From this institution privileged classes, 
and ultimately a hereditary nobility, took their origin. Knud 
was always very indulgent to this corps, partly from policy 
and partly from vanity ; for he loved to see himself sur- 
rounded by handsome and well-formed men, clad in glittering 
armour. 

As a distinguishing badge, these men carried battle-axes 
with gilt shafts; the hilts of their swords were gilt, and 
their helmets as well as their shields were of most expensive 
workmanship. Such an arra^, besides participation in the 
privileges wnich the corps enjoyed, would naturally attract 
all the sons of the wealthy ; m fact, the expenses of the 
mere armour were such that no poor man could hope to gain 
admission amongst the Thinglith, and by this one circum- 
stance alone this corps became a separate caste in the com- 
munity. A still more injudicious step of Knud's was his giving 
his soldiers a separate jurisdiction; for they alone sat as 
judges upon each other, and their suits were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the open courts of the people — " the 
Thing." This was the first encroachment upon the liberties 
of the people, for it destroyed the noble old institution which 
gave every freeman the riglit to carry his cause before the 
tribunal of the whole community of his fellow-citizens : while 
it was only ailer such final appeal that a man was required 
to acquiesce in any adverse judgment which he thought un- 
just. When thus the public assemblies no longer took cog- 
nisance of the civil and criminal causes of the Thinglith, the 
clergy also did their best to secure for themselves exclusive 
ecclesiastical courts ; the towns afterwards established their 
municipal courts, and all the judicial powers of the popular 
assemblies gradually vanished, till together with these all 
the political rights of the people also became extinct. 

As these courts of the Thingmannalith needed some 
laws and regulations which might guide their decisions, 
Knud ordered an old Danish skiald, called Ubbo — "the 
crafty," together with his son Eskild, to compose a code of 
laws for his guardsmen. This collection of laws was called 
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"Witherlag" ("lag" is law, and "withe" means society). 
Before a Thinglithman could lodge a complaint against one 
of his comrades, he had to find two others who were ready 
to affirm on oath that they thought the accuser worthy of 
confidence. This oath could not legally he administered to 
them unless their hands were placed on some sacred object, 
such as relics or a crucifix. When these witnesses to the 
character of the accuser had taken their oath the judges 
proceeded to investigate the matter. 

Since Christianity had become general, duels no longer 
were the only means which were employed to ascertain the 
truth, but ^* ordeals" were often resorted to for such pur- 
poses. They were performed by the help either of fire or 
of water; if by fire, the prooi consisted in walking over 
red-hot iron, or holding it in the hand. A priest then tied 
up with bandages the foot or hand, as the case might be, 
and on the following Saturday removed the bandage ; and, 
if there was no blister or wound, the accused was pronounced 
innocent; or, if the contrary was the case, then it was a 
proof of guilt. To those initiated in the mystery of oint- 
ments used to guard against burns, this ordeal was a safe 
and easy test, while to many innocent persons it proved 
undeserved ruin. The trial by water was the worst, for 
if, bv some accidental circumstance, the person should float 
on the surface of the water, this was an evidence of guilt; 
should the accused person sink under the water, then this 
was as certain an indication of innocence ; but, at the same 
time, it caused the death of the sufiTerer. 

With such unruly spirits as these guardsmen were, it 
became necessary to maintain strict discipline by very severe 
laws. The mere striking of a fellow-guardsman, in such a 
manner as to inflict any bodily injury, brousht with it the 
punishment of death, and the confiscation of the ofiender*8 
property to the king. If this punishment was ever miti- 
gated, then exile for life became the lot of the culprit. A 
horse to take him a certain distance, or a boat, as circum- 
stances might require it, to convey the condemned away 
from the land, were furnished to the condemned by the 
court; but if, by any untoward circumstance, or by ad- 
verse winds, the person was delayed in his flight, or, 
however unwillingly, was driven back, then he was im- 
mediately put to aeath. It was thought that his guilt 
was so great, that even the merciful but just Lord stood in 
his way so as to prevent his escape, and thereby con- 
veyed an intimation that the culprits life should be forfeited. 
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Minor offences were expiated by the payment of fines, or by 
degradation from the seat hitherto occupied at the mess- 
table : such degradation could only take place three times. 
If it became necessary to inflict it a fourth time, then it be- 
came infamous, and the very lowest seat at the end of the 
table was assigned to the offender; a peculiar dish was 
handed to him ; none would drink out of the same cup with 
him ; there was general license given to mock and jeer the 
poor culprit, who was liable to become the butt on whom 
those assembled at mess might practice the old trick of 
throwing bones of the meat eaten, which custom had now 
ceased completely, as it had been strictly forbidden by law. 

It so happened that Knud was the very first to trans- 
gress his code of laws, for in a fit of pission he slew a 
Thinglithman. On mature reflection, A^nud felt that it 
was necessary for him to shew in his own person that he 
respected the laws, otherwise all belief in their sanctity 
would vanish, and the royal authority would be reduced to 
an empty name. Knud*s conduct on this occasion was not 
only that of a sensible man, but that of a Christian, for he 
waived his prerogatives as a king, humbled himself, and, as 
far as it lay in his power, made atonement. Having ordered 
the corps to assemble in the throne-room, Knud descended 
from the throne, took off the crown, candidly stated all the 
particulars of his offence, and declared himself ready to be 
judged according to the law. This scene made such an 
impression on the men, that they were moved to tears, and 
besoufht the king to be his own judge, for not one of them 
would pronounce a word against him. In fact, such an 
impression did this scene leave on the men*s minds, that, for 
a hundred years after, the remembrance of Knud*s conduct 
on this occasion checked all violence, and throughout that 
lon^ period not a single murder occurred amongst the 
Thmgiithmen. 

As there was no one willing to condemn the king, it be- 
came necessary that he should fix the penalty himself, and 
Knud declared that he would pay to tne heu^ nine times 
the amount of the highest fines named in the law. Now, 
the sum of forty merks silver had been the highest amount 
fixed, and Knud therefore had to pay three nundred and 
sixty merks silver, and he besides gave nine merks of gold to 
the family of the murdered man. As the king in this instance 
was the guilty person, the whole of the fines went to the 
injured party, and nothing was deducted to benefit the royal 
treasury. Ijie nine meru of gold were meant as '* gorsum,** 

1 
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an Anglo-Saxon word for a custom which then prevailed of 
giving a fee or bounty on striking a bar^dn. 

The flattering courtiers used to call Knud " the Great ;" 
acts like this would have entitled him more to this surname 
than all the splendour of his conquests, but, unfortunately, 
history does not record many occasions on which Knud 
shewed a similar smrit. His ambition was not satisfied with 
the possession of England, Denmark, and Pomerania, but 
he secretly longed to annex Norway to his dominions ; for 
ever since the days of Harald Blaatand, the Danish kings 
had pretended to be the le^timate rulers of that country, 
and ail Knud*s efforts now aimed at effecting the subjugation 
of Norway. 

We have already mentioned that, when Ethelred last 
returned from Normandy, there was a Norwegian prince, 
Oluf, in his suite. When Knud arrived, bringing with him 
many of Norway's best warriors, and even Erik Jarl, then 
it appeared a favourable time for Oluf to attempt gaining 
the throne of Norwav, to which he, by his descent, had 
a better claim than the descendants of Hakon Jarl, who 
governed the country as tributaries to Denmark. The 
people received Oluf with the greatest joy, although he 
arrived with only two hundred men in two ships ; but the 
secret yearnings after their former independence, under a 
prince of their old royal line of kings, induced almost every 
body of the humbler classes to follow Oluf. Einar Tambes- 
kielver had married Erik JarPs sister, the beautiful Berg- 
Hot, and he collected troops to assist his brother-in-law, 
Svend Hakon*s son, who also was the administrator of the 
country, that they might jointly meet Oluf. The skilful 
commander could, however, do nothing, so strong was po- 
pular feeling ; and there is a beautiful chapter in Snorro*8 
" Saga " describing all the adventures which Oluf had to 
encounter till he was seated on the throne. It is too cir- 
cumstantial a narrative to find a place here ; but it is so 
graphic and poetic, that it will probably find many ad- 
mirers when Snorro's Sagaers are republished, which they 
will soon be, together with a translation. Some poet*s muse 
will find there many an inspiring draught, for Snorro*s 
Sagaers are wells never yet sufficiently fathomed, but re- 
warding the careful investigator by their racy and alluring 
freshness. 

The enthusiasm for Oluf's cause readily brought tt^- 
ther a fleet, which met with Svend Hakon^s son and Einar^s 
better-appointed ships ; but as Svend was disliked, and an 
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incompetent commander, Oluf won a complete, although 
hard-contested, victory, on the 25th March, 1016: Both 
Svend and Einar fled to Sweden, and Oluf was now king 
of Norway. He seems to have taken his ancestor, Oluf 
Trygvesen, for his model, and he vied with his name- 
sake in the perpetration of atrocities for the sole purpose of 
Christianising his subjects. St. Clements Cathedral was 
built by Oluf at Trondhiem ; the original structure still 
exists, and it is the most interesting and finest specimen of 
ancient architecture in the North. It was a sore grievance 
to the people to find that the king whom they had raised 
by their own exertions to the throne should turn out such a 
determined Christianiser and so tyrannical a zealot ; but they 
bore it with patience, for they felt gratified in their national 
independence. 

For twelve years, Oluf reigned in peace ; but as soon as 
Enud was himself in undisturbed possession of England, he 
be^an quietly to watch the events going on in Norway, and 
to lay his plan for seizing the first favourable opportunity 
of re-establishing the Danish supremacy. From Sweden, 
Einar Tambeskielver crossed over to the English court, 
where all dissatisfied Norwegians were sure of a hearty 
welcome, and where they were distinguished by all possible 
favours ; and Einar was too great a man not to be loaded 
with honours and presents. All the while secret emissaries 
from Knud encouraged a spirit of dissatisfaction against 
Oluf, and they granted gills as well as held out great ex- 
pectations to all who were weary of the king's rule. These 
men at last carried their machinations so far, that Oluf 
found it necessary to enter into an offensive and defensive 
league with Anund, king of Sweden. This latter monarch 
felt great jealousy of Knud, who had just finished a suc- 
cessful war with King Malcolm of Scotland, whereby an- 
other district had been added to the great monarches exten- 
sive dominions. 

Knud does not seem to have been aware of this league, 
nor that war was so soon to begin, for, in 1026, the king 
decided upon making a journey to Rome. One of his 
motives perhaps was vanity; for he had become so great 
a king, that he was certain to have great homage paid 
him, as his renown had spread all over Europe. Political 
reasons may also have actuated him, for the southern fron- 
tiers of his kingdom abutted on Germany, and the line of 
demarcation between the Danish and the German borders 
had never been properly defined ; by an interview with the 
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emperor, Knud hoped that this important point might be 
decided. 

Heligious feelings probably contributed their share to 
draw Knud towards Rome ; for his friend Ethelnoth, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, urged the monarch to perform such 
a journey, partly that he might receive from that fountain- 
head of mercy, tne pope, a complete absolution for his many 
sins (and these at times seem to have weighed heavily on 
Knud*8 mind) ; partly because the archbishop desired several 
benefits for his clergy, which were most likely to be granted 
if asked for by so great a monarch. Knud travelled with 
regal splendour ; he carried a great many baggage- wi^ons 
vnth him loaded ydth large sums of gold and silver, irom 
which the clergy, as w^ell as the poor, were richly supplied 
aH along the road. At Chartres, Knud even gave orders 
that a church should be built at his expense in honour of 
the Holv Virgin. 

In Germany, Knud met with the Emperor Conrad, who 
received him most cordially ; and a complete cession of all 
imperial claims to the Marsravate of Slesvic, as far as the 
river Eider, was made by Conrad in favour of the Danish 
monarch. Knud*s daughter, Gunhilde, was at the same 
time betrothed to Henry, the son and successor of the 
emperor. She soon after married him, and then adopted 
the name of Cunigunda; but their marriage was not a 
happy one. Knud soon after met the emperor again at 
Home, where he was present at the latter's coronation by 
Pope John the Eighteenth. The pope materially abated the 
fees which had hitherto b6en exacted by Rome from the 
English and Danish clergy ; and to obtain this was one of 
the great duties vnth which Ethelnoth had charged the 
king ; some minor requests were also granted. In Rome, 
Knud founded an hospital for poor Scandinavian pilgrims, 
that they might there find lodgmg and board. 

On the eve of Knud*s departure from Rome, he paid 
first a visit to the tombs of tne two apostles, who are said 
to lie buried in that city, namely, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
His devotions seem to have been very earnest ; for he made 
a most solemn vow, that he would reform his life and be a 
truly Christian ruler over his people. 

finder the influence of these devout impressions, Knud 
wrote an open letter to his subjects, in such a truly humble 
and pious spirit, that it would have remained a lasting 
record of his worth, had not, unfortunately, Knud's conduct 
on his return home proved, too evidently, that these 
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Christian feelings were but transient, and that his cha- 
racter had undergone no real change. The original letter 
still exists. 

While Knud was on his way home, he secured both com- 
mercial and political advantages for his various subjects from 
the rulers of those countries through which he passed. But 
we will now leave him on his journey, and retrace our steps 
back to Oluf and his ally the King of Sweden, Anund. 

During Enud's absence, a combined fleet of Swedes and 
Norwegians came to Denmark, when they took possession 
of Sealand and Scania. The viceroy, Ulf Jarl, could not 
ofiPer any immediate resistance ; and fled to Jutland, that 
he might there collect both ships and men. His responsi- 
bilities were great, and he felt that it was both a national 
and, to him, a personal grievance, that Knud should be so 
far away, and leave his native country so exposed to the 
attacks of an enemy. Ulf Jarl called the popular as- 
sembly, or " the Thing," to meet at Viborg, in Jutland ; 
and he made a speech, which certainly was not a loyal one 
for the representative of an absent monarch : in plain 
words, Ulf Jarl told them, that in very ancient days they 
certainly had had a superabundance of ^gs ; then, in later 
days, they only had one monarch, and he remained amon^ 
them, contented with his native subjects ; but now, though 
they nominally had a king, he was of very little service to 
them in times of peace ; and, worst of all, in times of war, 
like the present, he left them to shift for themselves as 
they best could. It might be as well if they were to find a 
king for themselves, and they should choose Hardeknud, a 
son of Knud by Emma, his English queen. 

Probably the queen was anxious to secure to her son 
the dominion over Denmark, together with that of England, 
which latter country had been promised, in the marriage 
contract, as the inheritance of her son. She had, pro- 
bably, encouraged Ulf Jarl to take this step ; and he again 
reckoned on being the real ruler, as Hardeknud was an 
inexperienced youth. The people demurred to this pro- 
posal, but Ulf Jarl shewed them a document, purporting to 
be drawn up by order of Knud, and authorising Hardeknud 
to accept of the crown. Emma had lent to Ulf the royal 
great seal, that he might affix it to such a document, and 
the people no longer doubted its authenticity. After having 
arranged Hardeknud^s election, Ulf collected troops and 
eauipped a number of vessels, and was ready to put to sea, 
wnen intelligence reached him, as he still lay ofP the coast 
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of Jutland with the fleet, that Enud had returned to 
England, and that he would shortly come to Denmark. Ulf 
now felt the great danger which he had incurred, and sent 
messengers to Emma, to entreat that she would appease 
Knud*s wrath against him, and procure him the king's 
pardon. Knud said, that as for his son, he was hut a child, 
and could not he made accountable for his actions, and he 
readily would forgive him ; but as for Ulf, his conduct dur- 
ing the present war would be the best proof of the sincerity 
of his repentance. Ulf declined meeting the king, but sent 
his son, Svend Estridson, that he might serve as a hostage 
to the ^ing for his father's loyalty during the campaign. 

Kntid dissembled his ill-will towards Ulf, for he saw it 
would not be judicious to shew openly those feelings "which 
he in reality harboured against his powerful vassal, whose 
valuable services he now required, and whose influence over 
the lower orders was great enough to make him formidable. 

Knud and his fleet had hardly made their appearance 
on the coast of Sealand before the enemy retreated, and that 
island was instantly freed from its invaders. Knud did not 
remain here long, but went in pursuit of the enemy, and 
the two fleets met at Helge-Aae, a rivulet, near which the 
town of Christianstad is now situated. 

The beginning of this engagement was by no means 
promising, for Knud was so hard set upon, and a mauGeuvre 
of the Swedish ships had caused such confusion in the 
line of the Danish ships, that the king sought safety in 
flight, and was eagerly pursued by the Swedes ; when Ulf 
Jarl saw the danger to which Knud was exposed, and 
bore up to him, that he might rescue the king and check 
the progress of the enemy. The day ultimately turned so 
decidedly in favour of the Danes, that King Oluf had only 
a hundred ships left out of a fleet of three hundred and fifty 
vessels : the Norwegians then made a hasty retreat. Knud 
found his own fleet so shattered, that he could not ^ve chase 
to the enemy. He therefore sailed back to Sesdand, and 
visited his Danish capital, Roeskilde. Here he was wel- 
comed by Ulf Jarl, who feasted him most sumptuously; 
but all Ulf 's exertions to amuse the king seemed in vain, 
for Knud remained taciturn and in a sullen mood. To 
amuse the king, Ulf Jarl proposed that they should have a 
game of chess together, and Knud assented to it ; but, as 
the king's mind was wandering away from the game, he 
made many mistakes. Ulf Jarl checked the king, but 
Knud desired him to replace the piece just taken, and to 
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allow him to make another move. Ulf had, probably, like 
Knud, partaken freely of wine, and in his vexation at the 
king's uncourteous manner, he upset the men, closed the 
board, and went his way. Knud started up and drew his 
sword, with the words, "Dost thou, coward, flee now?" 
But Ulf turned round and, with a contemptuous sneer, re- 
plied, " Didst thou not flee fast enough at Helge- Aae, and 
didst thou then think Ulf a coward, when he came and 
helped thee and thy men, whom the Swedes were killing like 
so many dogs?*' The bystanders separated the two infu- 
riated brothers-in-law, and brought them forth to their re- 
spective bedrooms. On awakening the next morning, Knud 
immediately remembered the scene of the preceding night, 
and told his chamberlain to go at once and slay Ulf. The 
courtier went, but returned to tell that Ulf had taken re- 
fuge at the altar in the church of the Holy Trinity, and 
craved his lord's pardon. Knud, however, turned to one of 
his suardsmen, a Norwegian, and told him to kill Ulf, even 
at uie altar. This man, Ivar by name, went straight to 
the church and slew Ulf, who made no resistance ; when 
he came back and exhibited the sword reekins with the 
jarl's blood to Knud, saying, " Thy biddings, lord, have 
been done," Knud simply replied, " Well done, thou faith- 
ful servant !" 

The Lord's sfmctuary having been defiled by the shed- 
ding of blood, the doors were immediately shut by the 
friars of the convent attached to the church ; but Knud sent 
an order that they should immediatelv open the doors and 
read masses for the soul of Ulf. The king presented, as an 
expiatory sacrifice for his crime, a large royal domain to 
the church, and Estrid, Ulf 's wife, gave two large estates 
belonging to her. 

Knud had his revenge on Ulf, and pacified the voice of 
his conscience by bestowing gifts upon the church ! but we 
may see in the luture how £vine retribution overtook the 
sacrilegious murderer in the fate of his children. When 
Knud died in the prime of his manhood, his heirs fought 
for the inheritance; none of them lived to enjoy it, nor 
did they leave any children after them. On the other 
hand, Uirs son, Svend Estridson^ after many a struggle, 
seated himself at last on the Danish throne, and for 350 
years after him a direct line of male descendants ruled 
over the country ; and even the present dynasty descends 
from Svend Estridson through the female <lme. Thus his- 
tory affords abundant evidences how, even on earth, crimes 
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are ultimately punisbed, and that none should murmur if 
the wicked K>r a time seem to prosper and the righteous 
to suffer. 

In Norway, the dissatisfaction with Oluf was every day 
gaining additional strength ; for the more insecure his throne 
became, the more violent were his measures. Even his 
principal chiefs were visited with severe punishments if they 
were not punctual in their attendance at church ; and the 
king became so suspicious, that some persons were executed, 
merely under the supposition that they were engaged in 
Knud*s designs, without any judicial investigation of the 
charges brought against them. Knud took good care to 
turn all Oluf s misdeeds to his own advantage, and to fan 
into a blaze the wide-spreading discontent. 

At last the proper moment seemed to have arrived for 
Knud to appear personally ; and, that he might do this more 
effectually, he left, in the year 1028, the coast of Jutland 
with a fleet of twelve hundred ships, in which sixty thou- 
sand men were embarked. 

Knud sailed slowly alons the north-western coasts, and 
landed in a great many places, where, partly by threats, 
partly by bribes, the king induced the people to swear allegi- 
ance to him. Hakon, a son of Erik Jarl by Knud's sister, 
was appointed viceroy, and with him was Einar Tambes- 
kielver, as chief counsellor. This favourite was reinstated 
in all his former dignities and possessions. 

Knud thought that he had done enough, and left it to 
his partisans to expel Oluf, and finally subjugate Norway ; for 
he himself longed to return to England, which ever was 
dearest to his heart, and where he seems always to have been 
happiest. 

Oluf was in the south-eastern parts of his dominion, in a 
seaport, with only thirteen ships : he was deficient both in 
men and money, and utterly undecided what steps to take. 
He at last determined to sail further east, that he might 
there collect some ships and troop ; but when he stood out 
to sea, a nobleman, Erling Skiaigson, pursued him with a 
few ships, in the hopes of capturing Oluf, and thus gaining 
great favour with ]^ud. However, Erling*s vessels were so 
surrounded by those of the king's, that he had himself to 
fight for life and liberty. His g^lant defence, and the hope 
that he might convert an antagonist into an adherent, made 
Oluf stop the fight; and he proposed to Erling that he 
should again become the king's subject, when the past should 
be forgotten. Touched by his royal master's generosity, 
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jbiriing promised that he would be his true and faithful sub- 
iect, and, in token thereof, laid down his armour before the 
king ; when, by some fatal mistake, Aslak, one of the cour- 
tiers, thinking he did the king a service, raised his battle-axe 
and struck Erling dead. 

Thus Oluf was deprived of this man's valuable services ; 
and besides, this accidental murder would, by Oluf *s ene- 
mies, be turned into a proof of his treacherous disposition, 
and irritate the people all the more against him. Oluf felt 
at once the evil consequences likely to arise out of this act, 
and, in intense despair, he turned round to Aslak with the 
prophetic words, '* Base man ! there thou hast struck the 
crown of Norway off my head.** 

This event seems to have deprived Oluf of all courage, 
and, quite dispirited, he landed with three hundred men, 
with the intention of proceeding across the country to 
Sweden, whence, in 1029, he came to Russia. Here Jarislav, 
king of the Russians, received him kindly, and tried to per- 
suade him to fix his residence permanently in that country. 
He even offered him the government of two heathen pro- 
vinces on the banks of the river Wolga, the inhabitants of 
which he might convert to Christianity. 

01uf*s mind was, however, bent on recovering the 
throne of Norway, and he was confirmed in this desire by 
a dream. He saw the spirit of his great ancestor and name- 
sake, Oluf Trygvesen, appear before him, praising him for 
his zeal in the Lord's cause, and promising him ultimate 
success. 

Oluf also learned that Hakon Ericsson had died, and that 
Svend, a son of Knnd by Alfifa, had been appointed viceroy ; 
but that Einar was discontented, for he had cherished the 
expectation of succeeding to the viceroyalty. These circum- 
stances seemed all in favour of Oluf, and he decided to go 
and recover his throne, or to die in the attempt. He first 
came to Sweden, where he met his half-brother Harald, who 
accompanied him ; he afterwards became celebrated as Ha- 
rald Haardraade. The Danish yoke had again become in- 
tolerable to many, and Oluf found himseu at the head of 
about four thousand men ; but so determined was he in mak- 
ing proselytes, that he lost the services of no fewer than five 
hundred men, whom he dismissed from his army rather than 
have any Pagans amongst his troops. The two contending 
armies met at Stiklestad, and the issue could hardly be doubt- 
ful, for the army which Svend led to the battle amounted to 
nearly twelve thousand men. Oluf's skiald, Thormod, sang to 
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their little band Rolf Erake's Biarkemaal, thus encourag- 
ing them to fi^ht, like the Bersarkers, to the utmost for 
their beloved kmg. Oluf had a presentiment that he would 
die the next day, and requested a bonde, named Thor- 
gills, who was in his army, but had a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he would see his body properly buried if he 
fell in the battle. Olurs men did their utmost for him ; 
but, in Svend*s army, there was a shipwright who had sworn 
to fight hand to hand with the king, and to slay him in re- 
venge of some past injury. This man, Thorehund, found 
out Oluf and hit him in the thigh, so that he fell to the 
ground struck by repeated blows of this enemy, and expired 
with the words, "Lord, have mer<^ on my soul!" His 
friends did not leave off fighting till Thorgills had conveyed 
the body away. This battle occurred in June 1030. 

Kali* Arnesen commanded the troops which fought for 
Knud, and in the camp there was a Danish bishop, Sigurd 
by name, who led part of the army. Ecclesiastics nad now 
wandered far out of their proper sphere. They attended 
armies, not only as comforters to the sick and dying (for 
even this mav be considered objectionable, as their presence 
tends to hallow proceedings which the Christian religion 
utterly condemns), but in the capacity of military com- 
manders, and taking their seat at the council-boards, they 
directed military operations ; and many bishops regarded it 
as their highest glory to occupy such unbecoming positions. 
The jus canonicum expressly forbade clergymen to wear 
swords or warlike accoutrements. Many satisfied their con- 
sciences by strictly fulfilling the letter, without heeding the 
spirit, of the law, and these used to go into battles, carrying 
heavy leaded clubs, which passed under the name of walk- 
ing-sticks. 

Sigurd ou^ht to have, at least, respected the Norwegian 
monarch for his zeal in propagating the Christian faith ; but, 
instead of this, he pronounced a philippic against Oluf, in 
which he gave vent to the spite and malice that rankled 
in his heart, by the most scurrilous abuse of the king. 
Perhaps we may discover the secret of the bishop's hatred 
in his antipathy to the popular impulse, which urged the 
common people to fight for Oluf; his very war-cry, "For- 
ward, bonder, forward ! " was a plebeian one. The Norwe- 
gians have always shewn a very independent spirit, which has 
made even the simplest freeman consider himself equal to 
the greatest in the land ; aristocracy never could take root 
in this country, and, in its present constitution, the people 
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have wisely guarded against the evil of a hereditary nobility ; 
for, at the death of the second veneration of those who were 
nobles at the promulgation of Uie constitution, Norway w^ill 
no longer have any nobility whatever. 

Bishop Sigurd soon discovered that Thorgills had buried 
Olufs body, and he so determinedly insisted upon having 
it delivered up to him, that Thorgills at last shewed the 
bishop's messengers a place where they would find the coffin. 
This was, however, not the one holding Olufs body, but 
similar to it, and made up by Thorgills, as soon as he had 
an intimation of the bishop's intentions. This coffin was by 
the bishop's order sunk in the river near Trondhiem. 

Svend was now proclaimed king of Norway, but, as he 
was only fifteen years old, Knud appointed a son of Thorkild 
the Tall, Harald by name, to be his son's first counsellor. 

This native of i omsborg pursued a policy so detrimental 
to the young king's interest, that one is almost tempted to 
imagine that it was his intention to bring vengeance on 
Svend's head for Thorkild's disgrace and subsequent death. 
The most oppressive laws were passed : amongst these was 
one which forbade all men to leave the country without the 
king's permission, on pain of having their property confis- 
cated. The bonders were forced to build at their expense such 
houses as the king chose to have erected. Every fisherman 
was to lay aside five fish for the king for every haul which 
he made with his nets ; and every vessel leaving port had 
to reserve a certain space for the King's use, that he might 
either have it loaded himself, or charter it away to others 
for freight. 

But no law irritated the Norwegians so much as the one 
which ordered that, in court, the testimony of one Dane should 
be considered equal to that of two Norwegians. Such a galling, 
offensive, and almost insane law, was too much for such an 
independent people to brook ; and all began to regret their 
former short-sightedness in preferring a foreign monarch 
to their own native ruler, however oppressive he might 
have been ; still the sons of the chiei men remained as 
hostages in the power of Enud, and none liked, therefore, 
to make the first move. The clergy felt annoyed at having 
a foreign bishop as their primate ; the more so as he was 
tyrannical and insulting towards the inferior ecclesiastics; 
and they hit upon the following expedient, which proved 
efficacious in ridding the land of Bishop Sigurd. A rumour 
spread, first secretly, and at last openly, amongst the people, 
that King Olufs body still lay in Norwegian soil, and that 
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Silgrimages to the tomb of the slain monarch had cnred the 
iseases and healed the wounds of such as were cognisant of 
the fact, and had made their visits to the ^ave. This su- 
perstition roused the common people agamst a man who 
nad presumed to vent his private spite on the sacred body 
of an anointed monarch, whom Heaven even proclaimed to 
be a saint. Sigurd was frightened by the scowling looks 
with which he was every where received, and accordingly 
sought safety in flight. Svend found it necessary, with a 
view of appeasing^ the people*s wrath, to appoint the Bishop 
of Trondhiem, Grimkel, to investigate tne matter. He 
came to Thorgills, and inquired into the truth of the 
reports which circulated about Olurs body. Thorgills 
then confessed that he had deceived Sigurd, and pointed 
out the real burial-place to the bishop, who had the coffin 
removed and publicly opened, just a year after the king*s 
death. On raising the lid, it was found that the hair, as 
well as the nails, had grown since his death, and in that age 
this circumstance was quite sufficient to prove Olufs sanctity. 
The body was then, with great pomp, brought to Trond- 
hiem*s cathedral, St. Clement's Church, which Oluf had him- 
self built, and there it was deposited on the 3d August, 1031. 
St. Olavus became a great saint, in whose honour churches 
were erected in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, as well as 
in Holland, Scotland, and England ; even in Constantinople 
there was erected a church for St. Olavus. Relics from his 
body worked wonders, both in Denmark and in Sweden. 
St. Olavus is a specimen of the sort of characters whom the 
Roman Catholic Church sometimes elevated into saints. 
Though zealous in making converts and in enriching the 
clergy, he was cruel, selfish, and vainglorious ; for he was so 
fond of flattery, that he once was on the point of killing his 
skiald for not praising him sufficiently in nis songs. Oluf was 
exceedingly tyrannical in his conduct to his queen, and his 
private character was by no means exemplary. For political 
and clerical purposes, it was conyenient to convert him into 
a martyr and a saint, in an age when the pope's power of 
canonisation rendered such a verdict quite infallible. 

Einar Tambeskielver's ambition had received mortifying 
disappointments, and he had quietly been biding the time 
when he could satisfy these secret leelings nurtured in his 
breast. Einar entered into a conspiracy with most of the 
leading men, some of whom had formerly fought and bled 
for the cause of Knud, but were now even more eager to 
rid themselves of Svend and his counsellors. 
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Knud began to suspect Kalf Arnesen, and, by way of 
trial, sent him a friendly message, that he wished Kalf 
would procure him three dozen battle-axes, of peculiarly 
well-tempered steel. The proud Norwegian, however, re- 
turned for answer that he had none just now, but he hoped 
soon to have a sufficient number, which might serve both 
for Knud and for the son. 

After such a message being sent back to Knud, Kalf 
thought it safest to leave the country, which he did, in 
company with Einar. Across Sweden they went to Garde, 
where Oluf had left his son Magnus. The uncle, Harald, 
was in Constantinople, and the two old statesmen assured 
the lad, who was about twelve years, that they would be his 
faithful servants, and procure him his father*s throne. As 
soon as Magnus came to the frontiers, there was a general 
risine of the people in his favour, and Svend, seeing this 
popular enthusiasm, left the country precipitately, that he 
might return to his father*s court, where he was kindly 
received, and, by way of consolation, Knud gave him part of 
Denmark to govern. 

Thus the great empire which Knud had bound together 
began already in his lifetime to split asunder. Knud's saga- 
city and statesmanship had created an unnatural alliance 
between the three countries, and such forced unions cannot 
be expected to be lasting. The conviction must have slowly 
entered into Knud*s mind, that with himself his great work 
would also speedily crumble into dust. Repining at the loss 
of Norway, which had been caused by his son's misrule, and 
in the anticipation of similar calamities in his other empires, 
Knud died in his fortieth year, a.j>. 1035. 

He was called Knud the Great in his own time by flat- 
tering courtiers and grateful ecclesiastics, but when the 
records of history will be written in a truly Christian spirit, 
Knud will no longer take his place amongst those who are 
entitled to that honourable designation. 

Even in personal bravery Knud was deficient, for we 
read of many instances in which he displayed symptoms 
of cowardice, and his great battles were won tor him by his 
well-chosen generals, or by strat^em. His personal vanity 
was very great, and was exemplified in his conduct to his 
chief bard. The poet had sung some verses to his master's 
honour, but the flattery was not sufficiently fulsome to 
please Knud, and he threatened to slay him if he did not 
compose a better poem. This threat, thus suspended over 
the poet's head, was enough to make the muse sufficiently 
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pliant, and the poet sung, '' Knud rules the world as the 
Lord rules heaven." Knud was now satisfied, and rewarded 
the poet with fifty merks of silver. 

The anecdote which Polydorus Vergil tells of the king 
sitting on the seashore, and from the advance of the waves 
inculcating a lesson upon his fawning courtiers, has since 
heen refuted hy competent authorities, as a story without 
foundation ; nor is it in conformity with the rest of the 
kind's conduct. 

He was an ahle statesman, but unscrupulous in the means 
which he employed to obtain his wishes ; and even the ever 
obsequious clergy were at times obliged to check and reprove 
the king. Then he would perform pilgrimages, like the one 
he made barefooted to St. Cuthbert*R shrine at Durham ; but, 
if there was a cause for displaying again his innate astute- 
ness, or calling forth his natural cruelty, Knud quite for- 
got all the lessons Just taught him by the clergy. 

Nor did all Knud's statesmanship produce any lasting 
effects, for neither England nor Denmark had become so 
consolidated in their political and social state as to prevent 
great internal struggles breaking out immediately, and fo- 
reign aggressions harassing the two countries. Both nations 
separated soon after, and, in a few years, the Danish supre- 
macy had vanished like a vision of the night, so little did it 
leave any traces in England, or produce any important po- 
litical benefits to Denmark. 

We have now passed through two periods, the one of 
which exhibited the history of Denmark in its primitive hea- 
thenish state. The second period recorded how Christianity 
struggled for an existence in the land, how it gradually sub- 
verted heathenism, and in the end became victorious. 

In the following periods, we find that Christianity be- 
came utterly perverted by false teachers, and that depravity 
spread so rapidly amongst its di^itaries, that they saw in 
tneir profession only the means of personal aggrandisement 
and the enrichment of their order. The churchmen formed 
a state \nthin the state, yet in perfect subserviency to 
Rome, and their hearts were far from the land they lived 
in, although there they were exercising their spiritual office. 
The more the ecclesiastical dignitaries became independent, 
the more was Rome enabled to lord it over the kings of the 
land ; and to secure peace from the pope, the best interests 
of the people were often neglected by their rulers. 

During centuries this wickedness was permitted to go 
unrebuked, but at last the evil reached such a height that 
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it became intolerable, and, in a quarter from which no such 
protest and remonstrance were expected, or even dreamt of, 
a humble voice was at last raised, which, by Divine grace, 
became sufficiently potent to annihilate the power of Kome 
all over the North. In this we have another proof how 
short-sighted all hierarchical policy is which is based upon 
low selfishness; where worldly ambition tries to enslave 
mankind, and to render them blind tools in the hands of 
intriguers. 

The events which we shall have to record in the fol- 
lowing periods will give evidence of the correctness of these 
concluding remarks. 
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The CHRISTIAN'S DAILY GUIDE to PRAYER, and the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. l2mo. 2s. cloth. 
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A NARRATIVE of INIQUITIES and BARBARITIES practised 
at ROME in the Nineteenth Century. By Raffabllk Ciocci, formerly a 
Benedictine and Cistercian Monk, Student and Hon Librarian of the Papal 
College of San Bernardo Alle Terme Diocleziane, in Rome. Fifth edition. 
l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. An Edition of the above is printed in Italian. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. sewed. 

EVIDENCE of MORE ROMAN CATHOLIC INJUSTICE: 
being a Defence of the Narratiye of R. Ciocci, against the Misrepresentations 
contained in an Article in the " Dublin Reyiew.*' In 18mo. is. 6d. 

SERMONS preached in the Parish Church of St. Paul, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, by the ReT. William Cooswkll, M.A. Second Series, 8vo. 
12S. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS on the PARABLES of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT; For the Use of Children. Fifth edition. In 18rao. 2s. 6d. half- 
bound and lettered. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE COLE. 

The DECISION of RUTH ; an Example to the Young, especially 
to those who come forward as Candidates for Confirmation. l8mo. Is. 

The THREEFOLD CORD; or, Justification by the Grace of God, the 
Righteousness of Christ, and the Faith of Man. Royal 32mo. is. 

I AM A CHRISTIAN ; WHAT THEN ? Eight Discourses suggested by the 
Dying Words of Dr. Patson. i2mo. 58. cloth. 

" HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS ? " A FareweU 
Sermon, preached in Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, on Sunday, June 23, 
1844. Is. 

TRIFLING WITH ERROR, a DEVICE of SATAN. Extracted from the 
Rev. H. Blunt's Posthumous Sermons. 3s. per 100. 

The DUTY of PROTESTANTS to HOLD FAST their RELIGIOUS PRI- 
VILEGES : a Sermon. Price 6d. 

CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY : a Fragment. By the late Rev. H. Vauohan, 
of Crickhowel. With an Introduction, pointing out some of the Channels in 
which Christian liberality should flow. 2d. or I4s. per 100. 

SERIES OF TRACTS ON IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 
Price Id. or 7s. per 100. ' - 

I. WHERE ART THOU ? Gen. iii. 9. 
II. WHAT IS THIS THAT THOU HAST DONE? Gen. iii. 13. 

III. WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE ? John v. 6. 

IV. HOW CAN MAN BE JUSTIFIED WITH GOD ? Job xxv. 4. 
V. HOW CAN A MAN BE BORN WHEN HE IS OLD ? John iii. 4. 

VI. HOW SHALL I PUT THEE AMONG THE CHILDREN ? Jer. iii. IQ. 
VII. LOVEST THOU ME ? John xxi. l6. 

VIII. LORD, WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO DO ? Acts ix. 6. 
IX. WHO SHALL SEPARATE US FROM THE LOVE OF CHRIST ? 
Rom. viii. 35. 

The WOMAN that was a SINNER. 2d. or 14s. per 100. 

The UNHEARD of BLESSING : being No. I. of a Series of Tracts on 
the Work of the Holy Spirit. Id. or 78. per 100. 

CHURCH,— PASTORS,— PATRONS;— or the Establishment 
as God designed it. In Three Parts. 

By WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE, A.B. Perpetual Curate of Walpole, SuflTolk. 

In l2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 



A COMPANION for MY YOUNG FRIEND, and recommended to 
all who feel an interest in the training and education of the Young. 18mo. 
18. 6d. doth. 

COMPANION for the AFFLICTED; or, Texts of Scripture 
containing Duties, Prayers, and Promises, with yerses of Hymns occasionally 
added, ranted in very large tyi>e. In two parts, price 6d. each. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES. 12mo. sewed, 8d. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN COX. 

THOUGHTS on the COMING and KINGDOM of our LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Second edition, ismo.' cloth, 38. dd. 

THOUGHTFULNESS and THANKFULNESS J a Book for the New Year. 
I8mo. cloth, Is. 

OUR GREAT HIGH PRIEST; or the Sacerdotal Character of Christ 
contemplated, lamo. cloth, 2s. Od. 

IMMANUEL ENTHRONED; or, the Kins: in his Beauty. Being a Com. 
pendious Statement and Defence of the Doctrine that the Lord Jesus will 
come personally to set up a glorious Kingdom upon the Earth. 12mo. is. 6d. 
cloth. 

MISSIONS viewed in their SCRIPTURAL CONNEXION and in relation to 
the '* SIGNS of the TIMES." In l2mo. is. 



The HISTORY of an OLD POCKET BIBLE. By the late Rev. 
RoBBRT Cox, A.M. 18mo. is. 6d. cloth. 

CHURCH of ENGLAND VILLAGE DIALOGUES; Con- 
taining Remarlcs upon the Foundation, Order, Usages, Services, and Liturgy 
of the Church j also answering certain popular objections, and showing the 
evil of certain practices in Religion among those who separate themselves 
from her. By the Rev. Anthont Cbowdt, A.M. Rector of Winnal, 
Winchester. Fourteenth Thouttmd, i2mo. is. 6d. doth. 

AhOt by the tame Author^ 

The CHRISTIAN VILLAGER'S GUIDE BOOK ; a Manual of Practical 
Instruction, pointing out the way to a holy and happy life. 2s. Od. half-bound. 

CRUDEN»S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 4to. doth. One Guinea. 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DALLAS, M.A. 

PASTORAL SUPERINTENDENCE ; its Motive, its Det^, and 

its Support. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

The COTTAGER'S GUIDE to the NEW TESTAMENT ; that is, the life and 
Doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ plainly set forth. In Six Vols. 12mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. 

The GUIDE to the ACTS. 3s. 0d. cloth. 

LOOK TO JERUSALEM. A Scriptural View of the Position of the Jews, 
in the Great Crisis of the World's History. Third edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
28. 6d. cloth. 

The PROPHECY UPON THE MOUNT. A Practical Consideration of our 
Lord's Statement respecting the Destruction of Jerusalem, His own appearing, 
and the End of the Age. Foolscap 8vo. 3b. doth. 

MY CHURCH- YARD. An experimental Exhibition of the Management of 
Conscience in the Ministry, in the Cases of Mart Norton, Wii.liam 
Harbwooo, and Ehilt Mili.8. In foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. clotih. 

The PASTOR'S ASSISTANT. Intended to facilitate the Discharge of the 
Pastoral Office in the Church of England. Vols. I. II. and III. in one volume, 
cloth, 98. 

JESUS TEMPTED. A Practical Consideration of our Lord's Temptation* 
in a Course of Six Familiar Lectures preached during Lent. Ihird edition* 
is. 3d. cloth. 
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REALIZING ; the Strength of an effectual Ministry. Is. cloth. 

The BOOK of PSALMS ARRANGED in DAILY PORTIONS for 
DEVOTIONAL READING twice througrh in the Coarse of the Year, with 
Sugg^estions to promote Personal Application. l6mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

ROMANISM : its Rise, Progress, and Prospects. In a Series of Letters 
from a Pastor to his flock, is. stitched, is. 6d. cloth. 

NUMBER NINETY-ONE, a Tract for the Present Times. 2d. 

WHAT SAYS THE RUBRIC ? The Present Truth. 2d. 

RIGHT BAPTISM. 2d. 

The MISSIONARY CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 12mo. Is. 

MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS : their Origin, Progress, Nature, and 
Tendency. By S. P. Dat, formerly of the Monastery of the Presentation 
Order at Youghal. Second edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

DETACHED THOUGHTS. By the Widow of an Irish Clergyman. 
24mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

BY THE REV. R. W. DIBDIN, M.A. 

The VILLAGE RECTORY ; or, Truth in Fiction. Foolscap 8vo. 
with illustrations. 5s. 

SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of St. George, Bloomsbury. In 
l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

REASONS for wishing to join the EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, in a LETTER 
to my FLOCK. Id. each, or 7s. per 100. 

The THREE IN ONE; a Sermon preached on Trinity Sunday. 18mo. 8d. 

The FAMILY EXPOSITOR : or, a Paraphrase and Version of 
the New Testament; with Critical Notes, and a Practical Improvement of 
each Section. By the Rev. P. Doddridge, D.D. In Four Vols. 8vo. jSI iOs. 
doth. 

TWENTY SERMONS, suitable to the Times, on the First Part 
of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. Fbedhbick Dusautot, 
A M. &c. Curate of Haselbury, Somersetshire. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Aho, bff the same Author, 

A THREEFOLD JUSTIFICATION. Second edition, fid. 

BAPTISM and CONFIRMATION. Second edition. 6d. 

VIA MEDIA : a Chart. Second edition, fid. 

DUSSELTHAL ABBEY. An Account of Count Von-derRecke's 
Institution for Jewish Orphans and Proselytes. Third edition. l8mo. Ss. fid. 

The CHURCH of the LORD ; or the gracious Work of God the 
Spirit. By the late Rev. Franom Bllabt, M.A. l2mo. 48. fid. cloth. 

FASTING, FASTS, and FASTERS ; or a Sketch of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Results of Fasting in the Christian Church. By the Author of 
<* The Church Principles of Nice, Rome, and Oxford," &c. &c. l2mo. is. fid. 

SERMONS chiefly designed for the use of Families. By Rev. 
John Fawcbtt, M.A. 2 Vols. l2mo. I2s. cloth. 

BRIEF MEMOIRS of NICHOLAS FERRAR, M.A. Founder 
of a Protestant Religious Establishment at Little Giddlng, Huntingdonshire. 
Chiefly collected from a Narrative by the Right Rev. Dr. Turnbr, formerly 
Lord Bishop of Ely ; and now edited, with additions, by the Rev. T. Mac- 
DONuoH, Vicar of Bovingdon. Second edition. l2mo. 48. cloth. 
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BY CAROLINE FRY. 

The LISTENER. Tenth edition. Two Vols. fcp. Svo. 10s. doth. 

The SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE to the DEVOTIONAL USE of the 
HOLY SCRIPrURES. Foarteenth edition. i8mo. 28. dd. doth. 

SCRIPTURE PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION. Fourth edition. l8mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The DIVINE HISTORY of the CHURCH during the TWELVE 
HOURS* SLEEP of the APOSTLES PETER and PAUL; the MILLENNIUM i 
and the AOES of AGES. Being a Catechism of the Apocalypse, with a Phua 
of the Apocalyptic Drama, and a Chronological Table of the principal Events 
prefigrored, arranged according to Apocalyptic Time. By the Rev. Frbdb- 
BicK Ftsh, M.A., Author of " History of the French Revolution," &c. 18mo. 
68. cloth. 

BY C. B. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS EXPLAINED, in simple 
and fieimiliar Language. By G. B. Second edition. i2mo. 38. doth. 

ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS EX- 
PLAINED. l2mo. Ss.doth. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, and 
GALATIANS EXPLAINED. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, 
and COLOSSIANS EXPLAINED. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, 
TITUS, and PHILEMON EXPLAINED. 12mo. 4s. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the HEBREWS EXPLAINED. 12mo. 
38. doth. 

The SACRAMENT of the LORD'S SUPPER EXPLAINED, in 
Simple Language, with Meditations and Prayers, lamo. 8d. stiff covers, or, 
18. doth. 

MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS. Second edition. ISmo. 
black covers, is. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for COTTAGERS. 18mo. 6d. 

The SURE FOUNDATION; or, a Selection of Texts of Scrip- 
ture, fitted for the Support and Comfort of a Christian, ^rith a short Com- 
mentary on each. Second edition. l8mo. is. 6d. stitched, or 2b. doth. 



The COMING of the LORD to JUDGE the EARTH, doctri- 
nally and practically Considered. Being the Substance of a Course of Leo- 
tures on the Second Advent, delivered in Bath, and published by request 
from the Congregation to whom they were addressed. By the Rev. Edward 
GiLLSoN, B.A., Curate of Lyncombe and Widcombe, Bath. Foolscap 8yo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PAUL GERHARDT: an Historical Tale of the Lutherans and 
Reformed in Brandenburg, under the great Elector. By G. A. Wildenhahk. 
Translated from the German, by Mss. Stanley Cabb. Two Vols, foolscap 
8vo., 7«. 6d, ; or two Vols, in one, 6s. cloth. 

A TREATISE on the « FIRST RESURRECTION" and «The 
THOUSAND YEARS." By the late Rev. Hsnry Gzfps, LL.D. of Herefdrd. 
18mo. 3s. boards. 
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The HOPE of ISRAEL ; an Exposition in a Coarse of Advent Ser- 
mons, of Poor Prophecies concerning: the Mission of Elijah, the Conyersion of 
Israel, the Fall of Antichrist, and the Reign of Messiah. By the Her. H. 
Gian&BSTONx. ismo. 4s. cloth. 

ISAIAH UNFULFILLED ; being an Exposition of the Prophet. 
With a New Version and Critical Notes. By the Rev. R. Govstt, MA., 
Norwich. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of MISS ORANE, late of Heathcote Street, Mecklen- 
bnrgrh Square ; illustrative of the Nature and Effects of Oiristian Principles. 
Compiled principally iirom her own Papers. Second edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
88. M. cloth, 

SORROW and CONSOLATION ; or the Gospel preached under 
the Cross. By J. H. Grandfxbbrb, D.D. l2mo. 5s. doth. 

The TOUCHSTONE ; or, the Claims and Privileges of True Reli. 
gion briefly considered. By Mrs. Akxb Grant, l8mo. 2a. 6d. cloth. 

BY MATTHEW HABERSHON. 
An HISTORICAL DISSERTATION on the prophetic Scriptores 
of the OLD TESTAMENT, chiefly those of a Chronological character; show- 
ingr their aspect on the present times, and on the destinies of the JewiA 
Nation. Third edition. Post 8vo. lOs. cloth. 

An HISTORICAL EXPOSITION of the PROPHECIES of the REVELA- 
TION of ST. JOHN; sfaowingr their connexion with and confirmation of 
those of Daniel, and of the Old Testament in general } particularly in their 
most important aspect on the present times. Second edition. Two Vols, post 
8vo. ifls. doth. 

A SYMBOLICAL DICTIONARY, in which the General Signification of the 
Prophetic Symbols, especially those of the Apocalypse, is proved from the 
most ancient autliorities, sacred and profane. By Charlbs Daubuz, A.M. 
A new and enlarged edition, with Preface and Memoir. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

The SHADOWS of the EVENING; or. The Signs of the Lord*s Speedy 
Return. l2mo. 6d. 

A GUIDE to the STUDY of CHRONOLOGICAL PROPHECY. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

PRE-MILLENNIAL HYMNS. Second edition. 18mo. 28. cloth. 

The CHILD'S MIRROR. By Mrs, Halls. l6mo. Is. 6d. 

BY THE REV. JAMES HAMILTON. 
The MOUNT of OLIVES ; and other Lectnres on Prayer. 18mo. 

Twenty-fifth Thousand, is. 6d. cloth. 

LIFE hi EARNEST. Six Lectures on Christian ACTIVITY and ARDOR. 
Fortieth Thousand. l8mo. is. Od. doth. 

HAMILTON*S TRACTS: containing Church in the House i Dew of 
Hermon; Remembering Zlon ; Thankfulness; Memorial Sketch of the Rev. R. 
M. M*Cheyne ; Address of the Provisional Committee of the Evangelical 
Alliance; and Lecture on Pastoral Theology. l8mo. cloth 2s. 

The CHURCH in the HOUSE. Slxty.fifth Thousand. 1^. or lOs. Gdi 
per 100. 

Also, in 39mo., gilt edges, 4d. 

REMEMBERING ZION.— To Scotchmen in London. Thirtieth Thousand. 
l|d. or lOs. 6d. per 100. 

The DEW of HERMON; or, the Source of Christian Unity. Thirtieth 
Thousand, l^. or lOs. 6d. per 100. 

The HARP on the WILLOWS; or, the Captivity of the Church of 
Scotland. Addressed to the People of England. Sixtieth Thousand, id. or 
7s. per 100. 
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FAREWELL to EGYPT ; or, the Departure of the Free Charch of Scotland 
out of the Erastian Establishment. Fiftieth Thousand, id. or 78. per lOO. 

THANKFULNESS. Twentietli Thousand, l^d. or lOs. 6d. per 100. 

CONTINENTAL SERMONS, addressed to Congregations on the 
Continent By the late Rev. J. Haetlbt, A.M., British Chaplain at Nice. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

AUOf hy the savM Attfhor, 

PROGRESS of the REFORMATION on the Continent; or Sketches of 
the Papal and Reformed Churches. 13mo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

POEMS of a TRAVELLER. 18mo. 3s. doth. 

SCRIPTURAL LECTURES to JUVENILE COLLECTORS for 
the JEWISH CAUSE. By H. G. Hancock. Nos. 1 to 80, 2d. each. 

HAWEIS' COMMUNICANT'S SPIRITUAL COMPANION; 

or, an Evangelical Preparation for the Lord's Supper : with Meditations and 
Helps for Prayer suitable for the Subject. With an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. B. Philpot, late Archdeacon of the Isle of Man. 82mo. cloth, 
Is. 6d. ; roan, 2s. ; morocco, 3s. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES and TRAVELS in RUSSIA. By 

the Rev. Dr. HsimsBSOv. 8vo. 168. 

BISHOP HORNE'S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The BLESSEDNESS of the RIGHTEOUS. Bt John Howe, 
M. A. A new edition, revised. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

JUo, by (he 9ame Author. 

A TREATISE on DELIGHTING in GOD. New edition revised. 12mo. 
4s. cloth. 

The CHURCH of GOD. A Book for the Age. By the Rev. T. D. 
HiTLL, A.B., late Curate of Bangor, Diocese of Down, and now of Huntly. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

AlaOt hp the tame Author f 

HYMNS and SPIRITUAL SONGS. 82mo. Is. 

The IDOLATRY of the CHURCH of ROME. Discussed by the 

the Rev. Chables Combbbbach, Roman Catholic Missionary, Stonor Park, 
Oxon ; and the Rev. John Missino, M.A., Bedford, 12mo. Is. stitched. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of FAITH ; drawn from the History of the 
Children's Asylum at Dusselthal Abbey, and of other Institutions, founded by 
Count Yon-deb Rsckb. 18mo. 8d. 

The INFANT BROTHERS : Notices of the LiTes and Death-beds 
of Abnbb and David Bbown, two I^cmt Brothers, who were laid in one ^ave 
on the 18tii January, 1834 ; with Su^estions on the Christian nurture of 
Children. Eighth Thousand, 18mo. 8s. 

AUo, cm Abridgement, iCftoAed, 18mo. Is. 

INNISFAIL; or, the Irish Scripture Reader. A Narrative of 
Facts. 18mo. 28. 6d. half-bound. 

IRISH SCENES EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO. By the Author 
of " Truth without Novelty." With Preface, by the Rev. Fbavois Trench. 
18mo., 2s. clotii. 

JENK'S FAMILY DEVOTIONS. By Rev. Chaklss Simkon. 

18mo. 8s. and 12mo. 48. 6d. 

The CHRISTIAN WIFE and MOTHER ; being a brief Memoir 
of ANN JENOUR, in a Series of Letters addressed to her Children. By her 
Husband, the Rev. ALrsxD Jsnoub. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth. 
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The COMING of the LORD, as inferred from the 24th aad 25th 
Chapters of St. Matthew, compared with the SIGNS of the TIMES. By 
S. KAPtv, M.A. From the German. Is. 6d. stitched. 

FOURTH SERIES of LECTURES on Subjects connected with 
PROPHECY, preached by the Rev. Jamzs Kelly, M.A. At the request of 
the Edinburgh Association for Promoting the Study of Prophecy in St. James's 
E^dscopal Church, Edinburgh. Second edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

AUo, by the tame Author, 
The TABERNACLE ; a Witness for God, price 2d. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, in Ireland. Second edition. Is. 
UNION or ALLIANCE ? Which is it! 18mo.8d. 

KELSO. The SERMONS and SERVICES at the Opening of the 

North Parish Church, and the Ordination and Introduction of the Bey. 
HoBATxns BoNAB, the First Minister. Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The CHURCHMAN»S BRIEF MANUAL of BAPTISM. In 

Four Parts. By the Rey. Chablss E. Kennawat, A.M. (Formerly FeUow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge), Vicar of Campden. Second edition, 
foolscap 8yo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

AUo, by the tame Author, 

FAMILY PRATERS, for the Mornings and Eyenings of a Fortnight ; to 
which are added. Prayers on Special Occasions. Third edition, 18mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. Hbnrt King, of Trinity CoDege, Dublin. 
Second edition. 8yo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

FASTING not a CHRISTIAN DUTY. An Essay occasioned by 
the Increased importance attached to its obseryance. By John Colltvb 
Knzoht, of the British Museum. 8yo. Is. 

KORAH ; or, Christian Comfort in the Uses of Affliction. By a 
SuTVEBEB. Is. 6d. cloth. 

ISRAEL'S WANDERINGS in the WILDERNESS, from 
Barneses to the Borders of the Promised Land. By the Rey. G-. D. Kxom- 
XACBZB, of Elberfeld. From the German, by the Translator of '* Elijah the 
Tishbite.*' Sixth edition, 2 yols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

A GLANCE into the KINGDOM of GRACE. To which is 
added, CHRIST IN THE WILDERNESS. By F. W. Kbuiocachbb, D.D. 
Author of *' Elijah the Tishbite.*' 'i;ranshited from the German by the Rey. 
Mazxmxlxan Genests, ma Second edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The LAST DAY. A Gift for all Seasons. Square l6mo., ilia- 
minated borders and gilt edges. Second edition. 8s. 6d. Also, cm edition, 
without the frontitpieee, and printed in vmiforoi cc^awr, 2s. 6d. doth, 

EBENEZER; a Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with one of 
his Ancient People, while leading him forth from the darkness of Rabbinical 
Judaism into tiie light and blessedness of ChristiLanily. Dedicated by x>er- 
mission, to the Rey. HnoH M'Neile. By J. G. Lazabus, Superintendent of 
the Liyexpool Institution for Inquiring and Conyerted Jews. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

TEN LECTURES on the POINTS in CONTROVERSY between 
ROMANISTS and PROTESTANTS. 8yo. 68. 

LITTLE CLOUD of WITNESSES to the DUTIES and DAN- 
GERS of the TONGUE. Second edition. 82mo. Is. 
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BY LADY CATHARINE LONG. 

SIR ROLAND ASHTON. A Tale of the Times. In Two Vols, 
post Svo. 168. cloih. 

The MIDSUMMER SOTTVENIB. Thoughts Original and Selected : 83mo. 
silk, gilt edges. Ss. 6d. 



LUTHER»S EXPOSITION of the LORD'S PRAYER. Trans- 
lated from the German. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

PIETAS JUVENILIS. A Manual of Devotions for Schools and 
Toong Persons. Comprising, 1. Prayers for Week-day Schools. — 2. Prayers 
for Sunday-schools. — 8. Prayers for Boarding Schools. — i. Private Prayers 
for Toung Persons. — 5. Devotional Hymns for the School and the Closet. By 
the Rev. J. M. M'Cullocb. A.M. 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

BY DR. C/ESAR MALAN. 

LES GRAINS de SENEVE on Recueil de Traites Relig^enx, 
d'Entretiens, et d' Anecdotes Evangeliques. Four Tols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

QUATRE-TINOTS JOURS dMn MISSIONS AIRE ; on Simple B^t des 
Divers Travaux d'un des Ouviiers de la Grande Moisson. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

CHANTS et CHANSONS PIEUSES, ponr les Ecoles Chretiennes et poor 
tout Enfant qui aJme le Seigneur. 12mo. Second edition. Enlarged, Is. 

MUSIQUE des CHANTS et CHANSONS PIEUSES. 4to. Third edit. 2s. 

LBS VIGNETTES PARLANTES. Containing sixty Wood-cuts. 16mo. Is. 

LA JUSTICE des SAINTS, ou point d'CEuvres pourle Salut, et point de 
Saint sans GBuvtes. 12mo. Fourth edition. Is. 6d. 

LA SOUYERAINE et SAINTE GRACE de DIEU. 12mo. Is. 

LE DEUX MONTAGNARDS, Anecdote Yaudoise. 12mo. 2d. 

LES BREBIS du BON BERGEB, I/Ecoutent, L'Aiment, et le Suivent 
12mo. 4d. 

LE PRETREetle CANDID AT. 12mo. 2d. 

LE VERITABLE AMI des ENFANS, on Petits Tableaux Domestlques 
dessines d'apres Nature. With Engravings, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

CHANTS de SION, on Recueil de Cantlques d'Hynmes de louanges et 
d'actions de graces a la gloire de l^temeL Third ediuon. 12mo. 6s. 

MUSIQUE des CHANTS de SION. 4to. 10s. 

LA MORT du FILS AINE. 18mo. is. hoards. 

LE NOUYEAU BARTIMEE, Fait entlerement historique. 18mo. 8d. 

DE L'ASSURANCE de FOI et de la Possession du Salut. 18mo. 8d. 

LA YOITURIER LAGRANGE. 18mo. 6d. 

Also, by the tame AwOiar, l^ndated from ^French, 

GOSPEL SEEDS : or, A COLLECTION of UNPUBLISHED PIECES on 
the REVEALED TRUTHS of the WORD of GOD, and the Practice it 
ex^oins on Christians. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The CHURCH of ROME EXAMINED ; or, can I ever enter the Church of 
Rome so long as I believe the whole Bible f 12mo. doth, 8e. 6d. 

The DEATH of the ELDEST SON. 18mo. 28. 
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THEOGENES ; or, a Plain and Scriptural Answer to the solemn question, 
am I or am I not a Child of God 1 Second edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The TRUE GROSS, a Narratiye as profitable to Protestants as to Roman 
Catholics. Third edition. 18mo. doth, Is. 6d. 

SUNDAY OCCUPATIOKS. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

MISSIONS at HOME, a true Narrative. Fourth edition. 18mo. Is* 

ANOTHER BARTIHEITS ; or, the spiritually blind restored to Sight» a 
true Narrative. IBmo. 8d. 

The MOMIERS. 18mo. 8d. 

HORiE HEBRAIC^ ; an Attempt to discover how the Ar^ment 
of the Epistle to tbe Hebrews must have been understood by those therein 
addressea ; with Appendices on Messiah's Kingdom, Ac. &c. By GsoEas, 
Duke of Manghsstbb. Royal 8vo. 168. cloth. 

An APOLOGY for MILLENARIANISM, with Copious Replies 
to Modem Objections. By J. G. Mansvosd. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
cloth. 

Also, hy the tame Attthor, 

The TWO RESURRECTIONS, hi their relation to the Boctrine of Election. 
12mo. 2s. 

The JEWS in GREAT BRITAIN ; being a Course of Six Lectures 
delivered in the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, on the Antiquities of the 
Jews in England. By the Rev. Moses Mabooliodth, Incumbent of Glasnevin. 
12mo. 7s. 6cL cloth. 

BY THE REV. RICHARD MARKS. 

TWENTY-TWO SERMONS, with an accompanying Prayer to 
each, intended fbr reading in Families and Sick Rooms. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

SEA SERMONS ; or, Plain Addresses intended for Public Worship on 
board of Merchant vessels, and for Private Use among Seamen and Plain 
People. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 

The RETROSPECT ; or, a Review of Providential Mercies, with Aneo- 
dotes of Tarious Characters, and an Address to Naval Officers. By Aliquis, 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Ro^al Navy, and now a Minister in the Estar^ 
blished Church. Twenty^first edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The OCEAN, Spiritually Reviewed, and compared to passing Scenes on the 
Land ; with various Anecdotes and Reflections. Sixth emtion. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

MORNING MEDITATIONS ; or, a Series of Reflections on various Pas^ 
sages of Holy Scripture and Scriptural Poetry, for every Day in the Year. 
Fifth edition. 12mo. greaUy enlarged, 5s. cloth. 

EYENING MEDITATIONS. Uniform with the above. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

The DETOTIONAL TESTAMENT ; dontaining Reflections and Meditations 
on the difTerent Parag^raphs of the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; intended as a help for the Closet and for Domestic Worship. 
Small 4to. 16s. doth. 

The TILLAGE OBSERYER ; or, an Attempt to prove that Poor People 
may be Happy. Tenth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

The TILLAGE PASTOR. Third edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. half-bound. 

The TILLAGE CHURCHYARD ; or. Reflections on Death, Past Times, 
and a Future State. Fifth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

PIOUS HARRIET ; or, the History of a Young and Devout Chriatiaii. 
Fourteenth Thousand. 18mo. 6d. 

The COTTAGE GIRL: an Interesting Account of Ann Edwards. Eiglu 
teenth edition, 18mo. stiff covers. 6d. 
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The THATCHER'S WIFE ; or, an Account of Mauy Camps. Twelfth edi- 
tion, ISmOb stijff coven, 6d. 

LITTLE ANN : an Interestfaig' NarratiTe, In Three Letters to a Friend. 
Twelfth Thousand. 18mo. 4d. 

The DTING EXPERIENCE of MART ANNE. 18mo. Tenth edition, 4d. 

VICE, FENITENCE, and VIRTtTE, exhibited in the Life and Gondnct of 
Three Sunday School Girls. Sixth edition. 18mo. stiff corers, 4d. 

FAMILIAR QUESTIONS, for the Junior Classes of Sunday Schools. 
Thirty-Second Thousand, corrected and enlarged, 18xno. 8d. 

LECTURES to the YOUNG on INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 
By the late Rey. Robbbt Mat, Missionary, Chinsurab. Seventh edition, 
ISmo. cloth, 3s. 

The PRESENT CONDITION of the JEWS favoarable to the 
endeavours to fiirther thdr Conversion to the Christian Faith. By the Rev. 
M. J. MAYERS, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 

The JEWISH ORDINANCES ; or, Lessons on the Mosaic Obser- 
vances. Designed for the Young. By Miss Matns. 18mo. Is. 

MESMERISM ; its Pretensions stated and its Character defined. 
In a Dialogue between a MESMERIST and a CHRISTIAN, founded on an 
Actual Conversation. To which is added an Appendix, containing a suitable 
and earnest Address to all true Christians. By PHii.ADaLPHos. 8d. 

LECTURES, Expository and Practical, on the BOOK of the 
PROPHET DANIEL. With copious Notes. By the Rev. Chablbs Popham 
MiLBS, B.A. In Two Yols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

MISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY ; or the Progress of ReUgion traced 
round the World. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

The MISSIONARY MINSTREL ; for the Use of Missionaries 
Abroad, and Friends of Missions at Home. Second edition, greatly enlarged, 
82mo. cloth 2s. ; silk, Ss. 6d. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; Ancient and 
Modem. Latest edition, 6 Yols. 8vo. Price dt2 8s. 

The TABERNACLE of MOSES, practically considered. By the 
ev. WiLUAK MuDGE, B.A. Sec<md edition, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

AUOt hy the $ame Author, 

MISSIONS. An Essay, designed tq^evince, acc(»rding to the Scriptures, the 
present Bearing and probable Results of Missionary EnteJrprise. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

The HISTORY of a YOUNG JEW, or of ALFRED MORITZ 
MYERS. 18mo. Is. cloth. 

The PROPHECIES delivered by CHRIST HIMSELF, and the 
MIRACULOUS GIFTS exercised by HIS APOSTLES, applied to the present 
State and future Propects of the Church of God. By the Rev. Thomas 
Mtxbs, M.A. 18mo. fts. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of Mrs. HARRIET NEWELL, Wife of Rct. S. 

Nbwbll, MlBsionary to India. 18mo. ^s. 6d. cloth. 

NO CROSS, ^0 Crown; an Inquiry into DiSTBBftft of Mimd. 

18mo. cloth, 2s. Bd. 
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BY THE HON. AND REV. BAPTIST W. NOEL, M.A. 

The PROPOSED INCREASE in the GRANT to MAYNOOTH. 

12mo. 6d. 

PROTESTANT THOUGHTS in Rhyme. Royal 16mo. Second edition. 
3s. 6d. fancy boards. 

The CASE of the FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. Svo. 2s. 

The GOSPEL of the GRACE of GOD, illustrated in a Series of Meditations. 
Sixtii Thousand. 82mo. Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS to HEATHEN NATIONS. Post Svo. Ss. cloth. 

THREE SERMONS, preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on Sunday, 
December 19, and Christmas Day, 1841. Svo. Is* 6d. 

INFANT PIETT ; a Book for Little Children. Fourth edition, l&no. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 
MEDITATIONS in SICKNESS and OLD AGE. fifth edition, 2s. cloth. 

The UNITY of the CHURCH ; another Tract fbr the Times. Addressed 
especially to Members of tiie Establishment. Thirtieth Thousand, 2d. or lis. 
per hundred. 

The SANCTIFICATION of the SABBATH, and the Blessings attached to 
it. Tenth Thousand. 2d. or 14s. per hundred. 

A CATECHISM of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE. Second 
edition. ISmo. 3d. or 21s.. per hundred.. 

The FIRST FIVE CENTURIES of the CHURCH ; or, the early Fathers 
no safe Guides. Svo. Is. 

The DOCTRINE of the WORD OF GOD respecting UNION among 
CHRISTIANS. 2d. or 14s. per hundred. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in CHINA and the NEIGHBOURING 
COUNTRIES, from 1S30 to 1S33. Bv the Rev. David Abeel ; with an In. 
troductory Essay, by B. W. Noel, mJL. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

BRIEF MEMORIALS of JEAN FREDERICK OBERLIN, 
Pastor of Walbach in Alsace ; and of AUGUSTE BARON DE STAEL 
HOLSTEIN. With an Introductory Sketch of the History of Christianity 
in France, from the Primitive Ages ta the present Day. By the Rev. Thomas 
Sims, M.A. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

PAGAN ROME ; or, FormaMtyin Religi(m. ISmo. stitched, 3d. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS to the PRE-MILLENIAL ADVENT 

and to the STUDY of the PROPHETIC SCRIPTURES CONSIDERED. By 
Gborob OaiLYT, Esq., of Cove. Second Edition, foolscap Svo., 48. 

PARKHUKST'S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON. By Rose. 
Svo. cloth. 24s. 

INTRODUCTION to the ACTS of the APOSTLES and TRAVELS 
of ST. PAUL. In Question and Answer; with a Geogpr^phical Index, and 
some Hints on the Study of Scripture by Parallel Passages. Designed as a 
Help to Teachers in Sunday and other Schools, and as a means of impartinff 
a Saving knowledge of Divine Truth. By the Rev. A. G. Fembbbton, A.M. 
ISmo. 2s. 

CONTRASTS Between the Righteous and the Wicked ; compiled 
fix>m the Holy Scriptures, vrith a suitable text prefixed to each. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Peniiose. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

BY THE LATE MISS HELEN PLUMPTRE. 

LETTERS, selected from the Correspondence of Helen Plumpt&b. 

Second edition. 12mo. 68. cloth. 

SCRIPTURE STORIES; or Sacred History familiarly explained and ap- 
plied to Children. Tenth edition, enlarged and corrected. ISmo. 8s. in cloth 
and lettered, or 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

The HISTORY of JOSEPH; or. Continuation of Scripture Stories. 
Seventh e<Ution. ISmo. 28. 6d. cloth, or 3s. half.bound. 
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The BISTORT of MOSfiS ; beiag a Continiiatioii of Seriptara Stories. 
Fifth edition. 18mo. 8& doth, or Be. 6d. half-botiiid. 

The HISTORY of JOSHUA ; being a Continuation of Scripture Stories. 
Fifth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. doth, or 8s. half^bound. 

The HISTORY of SAMUEL ; beine the concluding Tolume of Scriptoro 
Stories. 18mo. 3s. doth, or Ss. 6d. hdf-bound. 

The CHRISTIAN OITEST ; or the Institution of the Lord's Supper, simply 
explained. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 18mo. Sd. or. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

The CHRISTIAN WARFARE ; or, the Subject of Confirmation familiarbr 
explained and applied to Young People. Seventeenth Thousand. 18mo. 8a. 
or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

The LITTLE MAID ; or, a fisvr Hints to Senrants. Twelfth Thousand 
18mo. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

The CANAANITISH MOTHER ; or, a few Words of Encouragement and 
Reproof to Parents. Fifth edition. 18mo. Sd. or 28. 6d. per d<»en. 

The LEGION CAST OUT ; or, the Seed of the Woman bruist&g the Ber- 
pent* s Head. Fourth edition. Sd. or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

HIDDEN TREASURE ; or, the Way to <}row Ridi and Wise. FifOi 
edition. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

The TROUBLESOME OARDEN ; or, Employment for AIL Sixth edition. 
Id. or 7s. per 100. 

The GLEANERS ; or. Dialogue in a Harvest Field. Third edition. Id. cr 
78. per 100. 

A WORD to the VILLAGER ; or, a few Hints on the Subject of Clothing 
Sodeties. Second edition. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

The INFANTS' SCHOOL ; or, a Dialogue between Maxy and Jane, on the 
subject of Training up ttneix Little. Ones* Second edition. ISmo. 2d. or 14s. 
per. 100. 

The TEACHER of BABES ; or, Instmetive Lessons derived from Pictures. 
18mo., cloth limp. Is. 

BASKETS of FRAGMENTS; or,. Notes from Sermons preached by the Rev. 
Thokas Jones, of Creaton. Sixih edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

The FAITHFUL FRIEND; or, Two ConversationB on Worldly 
Intercourse and Family Duties. With a short Memoir of the Writer. By 
John Pekbebton Plumptbe, Esq. M.P. Fourth edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

POPULAR EDUCATION. An Appeal to British Christians. By 

A BABEIfTBB. 8V0. 6d. 

EVIL and DANGER of APOSTACT, as exemplified in the His- 
toiy of FRANCIS SPIRA. From the French, with a Preface by John Fotmdbb, 
Esq. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

BY THE REV. W. W. PYM, M.A. 

The RESTITUTION of all THINGS. 12mo. 6s. doth. 

WHAT WILL THIS BABBLER SAY f 12mo. Is. 

A WORD of WARNING in the LAST DAYS. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Ss. 

THOUGHTS on MILLENARIANISM. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The TRIUMPHS of TRUTH ; or, Facts displaying the Value and 
Power of the Word of God, more espedaUy as exhibited in the Operations of 
the BritLsh and Foreign Bible Society. By Robsbt Ramsdsn, £sq. Third 
edition. 18mo. 8s. doui. 

A RATIONAL INTRODUCTION to MUSIC ; being an Attempt to 
simplify the First Principles of the Sdence, and render the Art of Singing at 
Sight more easy of acquirement. 8vo. 2s. 

MEMOIR of the REV. C. T. E. RHENIUS, Comprising Extract 
from his Journal and Correspondence, with Details of Missionary Proceedings 
in South India. By His Son. Grown 8vo. 10s. doth. 

ROLLINGS ANCIENT HISTORY. Six Vols. 8to. 428. 
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SERMONS by the Rev. HENRY ROXBY ROXBY, LL.B., Vicar 

of St. Olave's, Jewry, and Rector of St. Martin, Ironmonger4ane. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The JUDGMENT on the aUICK. By the Rey. John E. Sabin, 
A.B. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

The SAILOR'S HOPE for HIMSELF and the NATION. By a 
Naval Officer. Foolscap 8vo. 5b. 

THE QUESTION, "WAS ST. PETER EVER AT ROME?" 

Historically Considered. By Augustus ScHBijiR, Doctor of Philosophy. 
Translated from the French by A Clbroyman. With a Preface by the 
Translator. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEMORIAL of an AFFECTIONATE and DUTIFUL SON, 

Fbedeeigk B. H. Soobesbt, who fell asleep in Jesus, December 81st, 1834, 
aged 16. By his Father, the Bev. W. Scobbsbt, of Bradford. 12mo. 4s. 
cloth. 

DISCOURSES to SEAMEN. By the Rev. William Scobesbt, 

D.D., F.R.S.L.E., now of Bradford. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The HOLY BIBLE ; with Explanatory Notes, Practical Observa- 
tions, and Marginal References. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, A new edition. In Six Vols. 4to. With Eighty-four Illustrative 
Engravings, consisting of Maps, Costumes, and more than Sixty Authentic 
Views of the most important places mentioned in the Sacred History. Price 
j^6 6s. cloth. 

Also, by the same Ats&or, 

THE HOLT BIBLE. With Explanatory Notes and Practical Reflections 
A new edition. In Three Vols, imperial 8vo. Edited by the Rev. Josiah 
Pbatt, B.D. Price jffS 8s. cloth. 

ESSAYS on the most important SUBJECTS in Religion. With a Memohr 
of the Author. 12mo. 5s. 

MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. Twelve Lessons, designed to 
assist Junior Teachers in the Communication of Religious Instruction to the 
Young. By John F. Sarobant. 18mo., cloth, 2a. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the DEITY of JESUS CHRIST. By the late 
Mr. Sergeant Sbllon. Edited by Rev. B. G. Mabsh, M.A. 8vo., lOs. cloth. 

SECTARIANISM, the BANE of the CHURCH. 12mo. 6d« 

HOR£ SOLITARIJB ; or, Essays upon some remarkable Names 
and Titles of Jesus Christ occurring in the Old Testament and declarative of 
his essential divinity and gracious offices in the redemption of Man. By 
Axbbose Seblb. 2 vols. 12mo. lis. 

SHORT MEDITATIONS. By a Clerotmai^. 32mo. Is. 

SHUT to thy DOOR, and MEDITATE : a View of the Humiliations 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Consequent Blessings to his people. 
Price 8d. 

The SICK ROOM ATTENDANT; containing Directions for the 
Yoimg or Inexperienced Nurse ; with much Useful Advice, and upwards of 
200 well tried Recipes, dec, to which are added Original Prayers and Medi- 
tations, suitable to be used in a Sick Room. By a Lady. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

SIMPLE FAMILY PRAYERS. Intended for the Use of those 
Classes whom it has pleased €k)d to place in a homblear position than thdr 
more favoured neighbours. 16mo., Is. cloth hmp. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

SORROWING yet REJOICING. A Narrative of sncoessive 

Bereavements in a Mmister's Family. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

SOUTH INDIAN MISSIONARY SKETCHES, Containinir « 

short account of some of the Missionary Stations connected with tilie Chureh 
Missionary Society in Southern India. In Letters to a Young Friend. By 
S. T. Two Vols, foolscap 8vo., 7«. 6<i. 

l%e ProftU wiU be appropriated to KcMoe flemale EduoaUon. 
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Part I. — ^Madbas and Matavb&aic. Second edition, foolscap 8to. nvith 
Illustrations. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Part II.— TiNNEYBLLT, Tbavavoobs, Ac. with Map of the Diocese of 
Madras and Ceylon^ and Illustrations. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS. Respectfdllj Dedicated to the Members of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gUt edges. 

Also, 

HYMNS for PASSION WEEK and the PORTY DAYS. Adapted for 
Churches or fbr Priyate Worship. By William Dickinsoit. 82ino., Is. 
cloth. 

BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY in INDIA. A Sermon preached on 
occasion of the thanksg^iving for the Recent Successes on the Sutledge. 
By the Rev. Edward B. Squire, Curate of Burslem, Staffordshire. 
Twenty years resident in the East. 8vo. is. 

CATECHISM on the LORD'S SUPPER, for the INSTRUCTION 
of COMMUNICANTS, by the Rev. Frank Suodbn, M.A. 18mo. 0d. 

The SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. By the Rev. Adolphus 

SvDow, Minister of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, and Chaplain 
to His Majesty's Court and GarriscMi at Potsdam. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

MADEIRA ; or, the Spirit of Antichrist in 1846, as exhibited in a 
Serfes of Outrages perpetrated in August last on British Subjects and Portu- 
guese Protestant Christians. By J. Roodam Tatb, R.N. 8vo. is. 6d. 

NINETEEN SERMONS. By Rev. M. J. Tatlos, M.A., Curate 

of Trinity Church, Tewkesbury. 12ma 6s. doth. 

MEMOIR of JAMES BRAINERD TAYLOR. By John Holt 
Rice, D.D., and Benjamin Holt Rice, D^D. 12mo. Ss. 

THOUGHTS for the DAY. First Series. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 
Second Series. 18ino. 3s. cloth. 

MISSIONARY JOURNALS and LETTERS. Written during 
Eleven Years* Residence and Travels amongst the Chinese, Siamese, Javanese, 
Khassias, and other Eastern Nations. By the Rev. J. Tomlin, A.M. 8vo. 
78. cloth. 

A TRIBUTE of GRATITUDE from a humbled SINNER, on 
being permitted to enter his Eighty-second Year, in Two Letters to a Friend. 
By the Writer of the Letter to an aged Friend : with an Introductory Address 
by the Rer. Jambs T. Hollowat, D.D. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

The DIGNITY and RESPONSIBILITY of the CHURCH, espe- 
cially at this time, in regard to the World : Two Sermons, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Peter's, Oxford, on Sunday, Feb. 21, 1841. By the Rev. 
John Tucker, B.D. Fellow of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 18mo. is. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. W. FORD VANCE, M.A. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
boards. Also, another volume in l2mo. 5s. 

BY THE HON. AND REV. H. MONTAGU VILUER8. 

SERMONS Preached in the Parish Church of St. George's 
Bloomsfoury. l2mo. 5s. cloth. 

The YOUNG PROFESSOR} befaig the Substance of Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Candidates for CONFIRMATION, at St. George's Church, 
Bloomsbury, 1^6. l8mo. 2s. cloth. 

RELIGION no FICTION j being the Substance of Eight Lectures delivered 
to the Candidates for CONFIRMATION, at St. George's Church, Bloomsbury. 
1844. l8mo. is. 6d. cloth. 

BALLS and THEATRES. A Sermon on the Duty of Reproving the 
Works of Darkness. 2d. or 148. per 100. 
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VISITS of FAMILIAR INSTRUCTION, in the DOCTRINES and 
DUTIES of SCRIPTURE ; designed to assist both the Teacher and Learner 
of Divine Truth. In Four Series. By a Member of the Church or 
England. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION in the VISITS of FAMILIAR 
INSTRUCTION. 12mo. Is. cloth. 

TWO COUNSELS of WISDOM. Translated from the French of 
A. Yinet, of Lusannaw Is. 

PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS. Addressed to his Parishioners 
at the close of his Ministrations in the Establishment. To which is added, a 
Discourse preached before the First General Assembly of the Protesting 
Church of Scotland. By the Rev. J. A. Wallace, Minister of the Fro- 
testing Church, Hawick. Foolscap 8vo. 88. Cloth. 



Alio, by the tame AtOhor, 
The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA practically considered. 
3s. cloth. 



Foolscap &V0. 



TESTIMONIES in fevour of the PRINCIPLES and PROCEDURE of the 
FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. With an Introductory Notice. Foolscap 
8vo. 3s. cloth boards and lettered. 

SCRIPTURE EMBLEMS of the HOLY SPIRIT. Explained 
and applied, intended chiefly to reconmiend his love and work to the Toung. 
By the Rev. Thokas Watem. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

The HILL of ZION ; or, the First and Last things illustrative of 
the present IMspensation. Bytibie Rev. THoa. Watson, M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 
88. 6d. 

AUOf by the same Auithor, 

SHILOH*S SCEPTRE ; or, the Signs of the Times, in Connection with the 
Pre-millennial Reign of Christ Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

FEMALE MISSIONARIES in INDIA: Letters from a Mis- 
sionary's Wife in India to a Friend in England. By Mrs. Weitbeecht. 
Second edition. 18mo. 2b. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of the Rev. R. C. WHALLEY, D.D. Late Rector 
of Chetwood. Illustrated by Select Letters and Sermons. By John S. 
Harvord, Esq. D.C.L. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

A LAMB GATHERED into the FOLD: or, a Memoir of Little 
Anna, with Preface. By the Rev. Hugh White. Second Edition. 18mo. 6d. 

MEMOIR of MRS. HARRIET W. WINSLOW, containing a 
sketch of the Ceylon Mission, with Introductory Essay. By Rev. J. Ha&. 
BiNOTON Evans. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A FAMILY RECORD ; or, Memoirs of the late Rev. BASIL 
WOODD, and of several deceased Members of his Family. A new edition. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

The WORLD. By a Dksbktbr. Nos. I. and II.^The Theatre. 
Is. each, gilt edges. 

The CHURCH of CHRIST POURTRAYED. As to the peculiar 
Character of its Unity, Ordinances, Visibility, and Spirituality. By the Rev. 
C. I. ToSKX, M. A. Rector of Shenfield. Foolscap 8to. 4s. cloth. 

AUo, by the same Av^Oujr, 

BEUL AH ; or, the BEST of MAN in the REST of GOD. 82mo. 8d. 

A RESPECTFUL ADDRESS to the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, concern, 
ing some prevailing notions apparently countenanced in his Lordship's late 
Charge. Tenth Thousand. 82mo. 2d. or 148. per 100. 

PROTESTANTISM or POPERY. A Tract for the Times. 
Showing that the Tractarian Movement is a departure from the Principles of 
tiie Church of England, and a departure for the Principles of the Church of 
Rome. By the- Rev. Edwaud Young, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second edition. 8vo. Is.. 
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CHRISTIAN OFFICER'S AND TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 

These neat little Volumes are all printed in good Type, bound in cloth and 
lettered, and may be had in a neat Treufelling Case. 
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Baxter's Dying Thoaghts 1 

Call to the Unconverted 1 

Saint's Rest 2 

Dialogues 1 

Bridge on Faith l 

on the Ninety.first Psalm l 

on the Sinfulness of Sin. . l 

Brown's Concordance 3 

JoornalofaSabbath-day 1 

Chamock on Man's Enmity toGod 2 
Clarke's Scriptore Promises .... l 

Cmso's Tender Conscience i 

Divine Breathings i 

Doddridge's Rise and Progress. . i 
Domey's Letters, i638 to 1082 . . i 
Duty and Blessedness of main- 
taining a constant Recollection 

of the Presence of God i 

Flavel's Balm of the Covenant . . i 
HaU's (Bishop) Christ Mystical, & 
Domey on Union with Christ 1 

Christian o 

Peace-maker i 

Hawies' Companion to the Lord's 
Sapper, with Introduction by 

Archdeacon Philpot 1 

Hill's It is WeU 1 

Deep Things of God 1 

Hooker's Discourse on Justifica- 
tion, &c 1 

Hopper's Joy and Peace in Be* 

lieving 1 

■ Fruits of Joy and Peace 

in Believing l 

Important lYuths from various 

Authors 1 

Key-Stone; a Selection from va- 
rious Authors silk., a 

Leighton (Abp.) on the Lord's 

Prayer 

Rules for a Holy Life 



Macarius on Christian Perfection 1 
Malan's HjrmnSyin English verse 2 
Manual of One Hundred Practical 
Contemplations 1 

The abeve may also be had m ea^ormsroeeo bindinge, in great variety of patterns 

HSmiaturo Pocket Sditiont, 64mo. 



e. d. 
Missionary Minstrel, 2d edition, 

enlarged 2 

Newton's ** Omicron" Letters . . 2 
Olney Hymns, by Cowper and 

Newton 2 6 

Owen on Spiritual Mindedness. . l 6 

Petto on the Voice of the Spirit. . 2 

Romaine's Select Letters 2 

Serle's Christian Remembrancer 2 

Husbandry.... 1 fl 

. Cbaris; or, the Office of 

the Holy Spirit 1 

Stoddard's Guide to Christ 1 

Venn on Zacharias 1 

Wilberforce on Christianity .... 2 

Witherspoon on Regeneration . . 1 

Also may be had, uniform with the above. 

Augustine's Confessions 1 6 

Baxter's Family Book 2 

Bogatskey's Golden Treasury . . i 
Cecil's Visit to the House of 

Mourning 1 6 

Earle's Sacramental Exercises & 

Grove's Lord's Sapper 1 

Flavel's Touchstone of Sincerity 1 
GKx>dwin's Return of Prayer. ... 1 
Henry's Pleasantness of a Reli- 
gious life 1 

Hints for Reflection 2 

Ken's Retired Christian l 

Mason's Crumbs from the Mas- 
ter's Table 1 9 

History of Jesus, for 

Children l 

— - Select Remains and 

Letters (,.... 1 

Orton on Eternity 1 

Pike's True Happiness 1 

Prayers for Children and Young 

Persons 1 

Romaine's Triumphs of Faith . . 1 

Shaw's Welcome to the Plague. . l 

Thoughts in Affliction I 

Watson on Divine Contentment 1 



Genesis roan, is. fid. tack, as. 

Samuel is. 0d. tuck, 2s. 

Psalms 28. 

Ephesians .... doth, 4d roan, 0d. 

PhlUppians sd 5d. 



Colossiana^ . . . doth, 3d roan, Qd. 

Timothy 4d 0d. 

Titus 6d. 

John 3d M. 



Beauf(»y'sGaidetoTmePUgrims,tock,28. 
Bible Christian & the Contrast. . is. 0d. 

Little Child's Text Book 1 s. 0d. 



Mason's Pocket Companion .... is. Od. 
Rowe'sDevoutExer-^ . 

dses of the Heart/ «e^co» »*•••• »• 

Sonbeama. A Diary \ ,oq«« <u i. 
of Promises ...f j "Smo. 0d....l8. 

Texts for my little) _^„ ,, . ^ 
Ones, lasmo } «^» *"- • *■• ^' 



JAMES NISBET AND CO. 
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TRACTS. 

BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DALLAS, M.A. 

TRACT COMMENTARIES ON THE GOSPELS. 

Each Tract being a separate portion of Scripture, is complete in itself, and 
may be obtained and circulated separatelp. 

Nos. 1 to 25, price Id. each, or la. per hundred. 

WONSTON TRACTS. 



1. 



}d. 



Id. 



The Lord's Remembrancers. 

or 38. 6d. per 100. 
2. The Right Way to get the Right 

Thing. ^. 
8. The Two Railroads. ^ 
4. The Smooth Stones out of the 

Brook. ^ 
6. The Sweepstakes. |d. 

6. A Diorama of the Harvest. 

7. The Dusty Bible. Id. 

8. The Forgotten Prayer. |d. 

9. The Warrant for Intercessory 

Prayer, Ac. Id. 

10. The Negroes* Petition. jkL 

11. Sedng Him who is Invisible. Id. 

12. Harvest Hints for Christian La- 
bourers. ^. 

Four Reasons forFanuly Prayer.^. 



14. The Pleasure Fair. id. 

16. A Word about the Children. Id. 

16. Pleading in Prayer. Id. 

17. The Mummy-Wheat. Jd. 

18. General Union for Private Prayer. 

Id. 

19. Thoughts for the Throne of Grace. 

2d. 

20. Sacramental Meditations. 2d. 

21. The Races. JUL 

22 to 28. Pulpit Thoughts. 2d. each. 
29. Wise Words Plainly AppUed. 2d. 
80 and 31. Words in Season.2d. each. 
32. Sacramental Meditations. 
38. False Alarms, ^d. 

34. Not by Chance. }d. 

35. Touchstone of Romanism. 



18. 

WONSTON CONFIRMATION TRACTS. 
No8. 1 to 12, ^ and Id. each. In Bets Is. or bound Is. 8d. 



BY THE REV. R. M. M'CHEYNE. 

Songs of Zion. 82mo. gUt, price 3d. 

This do in remembrance of me. 
32mo, gilt, price 2d. 

The acceptable year of the Lord. 
32mo, gilt, price 2d. 

Daily Bread ; being a Calendar for 
reading through the Word of God in 
a Year. 32mo, gilt, price 2d. 

To the Lambs of the Flock. 18mo, 
price Id. : 32mo, gilt, price 2d. 

I love the Lord's day. 32mo, gilt, 2d. 

The sword of the Lord over Christ- 
less souls. 82mo, ^t, price 2d. 

Select Pieces ; bemg the above seven 
Tracts done up in one volume. 82mo. 
cloth, gUt edges. Is. 6d. 



The Family Hearth: A word to 
Fathers and Mothers. 82mo. 2d. gUt. 

The Plant of Renown : A New Tear's 
Address for the Young. 32mo, nit, 2d. 

A walk with the Physician of Souls 
through a Dying World. A New Year's 
Address for the Young. 82mo. Fifth 
Thousand, price 2d., g^t. 

Vital Religion the safely and bles- 
sedness of Youth. A Lecture to Young 
Men. 82mo price 2d. g^t. 

Little Manr ; or, the African GirL 
32mo, price 2d. 

Joy of Israel. 32mo, price 8d. 

Parting Words on Weighty Subjects. 
82mo, gut, 4d. 



Id. 



With 



Christ is All. By Wilcox. 
Preface. 82mo. 2d. or 4d. gilt. 

The Lord's Supper, with Introduc- 
tion and Preface. 32mo. 4d. gilt 

Booth's Grace Reigning in Election, 
with Preface. 82mo. 2d. or 4d. gilt. 

Believe and Live, with Address to 
the Reader. 82mo. 4d. gilt. 

The Spirit's Teaching, being an ac- 
count of John Ross. 82mo. Id. or 2d. 
gilt. 

The White Robes. Id. or 2d. gilt. 

Remember Eli. A Solemn Call 
upon Parents to Remember the Ac- 
count which they must give for their 
Children's Souls. 82mo. gplt. price 2d. 

The Minister's great wish for the 
Boys and Girls at we Sabbath Schools 
in connection with Wallacetown Free 
Church. Third Thousand. 32mo. l^d. 

Parting Words on Weighty Sub- 
jects. Royal 82mo., 4d. 

Little Mary, the Afirican GirL 82mo., 
2d. 

The Three in One. By Rev. R. W. 
Dibdin. Price 3d. 

The Rescue ; a Narrative of a very 
recent case of Conversion. 6d. 

BriefThoughtsontheGospeL 18mo., 
cloth, lOd. 

A Lily of the Yale ; or, Memorials 
of J. W. By the Rev. W. Chambers. 
4d. 

Friendship's Faithfulness, in a Letter 
from a Trinitarian to a Unitarian. 4d. 

Live Happily and Die Happily, in 
Memory of Helen Jones. 4d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



TRACTS. 

AcTXTE AND PASSIVE BiGHTEousN£8s. Bv LuTHES Id. or 7s. per 100 

Addeess to the Laitt of the Chukch of England. By an 

Old Peebbttks IcL or 7s. per 100 

The Arch of Titus and the Coliseum 3d. or 21s. per 100 

** The Beacon of Hope," at the present crisis., 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Blight in the Ga&den Id. or 7s. per 100 

Baptish bbiefly opened up and applied. By the Rev. 

A. A. BoNAB Id. or 7s. per 100 

The Faithful Ministeb of the New Covenant. By the 

Rev. HoBATius Bonab 2d. or 14s. perlOO 

State of Religion in the Land. A Letter to the Rev. £. 

BicKEBSTETH, By the Rev. C. J. Bbown, A.M 2d. or 14s. per 100 

Cast thy Bbead upon the Watebs Id. or 7s. per 100 

The Centbe of Unity ; a Scriptural Glimpse of a fiiture, 

perfect, and all-controlling Centre of Unity on Earth.... Id. or 78. per 100 
The Chaboe of the Bishop of London examined, and its 

Unscriptural Tendency set forth 8d. or 21s. per 100 

The Chbistian Sabbath 1^ or 10s. 6d. per 100 

The Chubch's Consolation..... 2d. or 14s. per 100 

Common Excuses for not Receiving the Lobd's Suppeb.... M. or 3s. per 100 

Cottage Pictubes 8d. 

Excuses for Neglecting Chubch Answebsd. By the 

Rev. Thomas Davis, A.M 2d. or 14s. per 100 

Dinah ; a Christian Memorial Id. or 7s. per 100 

The Cause of Chbist and the Cause of Satan. By the 

Rev. Dr. Duff 2d. or 148. per 100 

The Duty of Attending the Holt Sacbament 1^ orlOs. 6d. per 100 

The EvEBLASTiNG Possession and the Lasting Globt.... 2d. or 14s. per 100 
A Few Words on the Duty of Private Prayer, princi- 
pally addressed to SeiTants 4d. 

A Few Words to the Rev. R. W. Sibthobp Id. or 7s. per 100 

Geobge the Shoemakeb Id. or 78. per 100 

Going to Service Id. or 7s. per 100 

Gbeen End 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Church in the House. By the Rev. James Hamilton 1^ or 10s. 6d. per 100 
Remembebing Zion. — To Scotchmen in London. By 

Ditto 1^. or lOs. 6d. per 100 

The Dew of Hbrmon ; or, the Source of Christian Unity. 

By Ditto 1^. or 10s. 6d. per 100 

The Harp on the Willows. By Ditto Id. or 7s. per 100 

Farewell to Egypt. By Ditto Id. or 7s. per 100 

Have You had the Influenza? Id. or 7s. per 100 

Last Days of Mrs. Cooper, of the Scottish Mission, Humee, 

East Indies Id. or 7s. per 100 

Lessons from the Gospels ; chiefly in words of one syllable, 

for the use of Adult Scholabs 6d. 

Light in the Dabkness Id. or 7s. per 100 

The Lord's Day Id. or 7s. per 100 

Love to All, and Life to All , ^. or 3s. per 100 

Doctrine and Duty ; for the use of Sabbath Schools. By 

the Rev. Robert Macdonald Sd. or 21s. per 100 

The Use of the Rod. By the Rev. R. J. M'Ghee, A.M.... 4d. or 28s. per 100 
The Unity of the Church. By the Hon. and Rev. B.W.Noel 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Sanctifioation of the Sabbath. By Ditto 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The DocTBiNE of the Wobd of God respecting Union 

among Chbistians. By Ditto 2d. or 148. per 100 

An Old Disciple Id. or 78. per 100 

An Old Disciple ; Acts xxL 16. A True Character. 8d. or 21s. per 100 

The Two Communicants: Judas Iscariot and the Beloved 

Disciple. By the Rev. E. W. Pbabs, M.A 6d. 

Plain Addbess to the Sick 1^. or 10s. 6d. per 100 

PoPEBY at Madras — an Account of John Jordan 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Potter's Work Id., or 7s. per 100 

The Power of Divine Grace. A Narrative 1^ or 10s. 6d per 100 



JAMES NISBET AND CO. 
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TRACTS. 

A WoKD to the EiroLisH Laitt, with reference to Ptu 

seyum. By J. Potndsb, Esq 2d. or lis. per 100 

The PBomsES made to theFATHXBS, contrasted with Isbaxl's 

Statb under the Law « 3d. or 21s. per 100 

Reasons for Declimino to Attend a Goncebt of Sacked 

Music •• 6d. 

Repentance ; in large Type Id. or 78. per 100 

The Retubn of the Jews Id. or Is. 6d. per 25 

Right Election and the Obeat Revobx Id. or 7s. per 100 

Rouaine's Eabnest Invitation to Pbateb 2d. or lis. per 100 

The Sale of a Soul 2d. or Us. per 100 

The Shephebd. Id. or 7s. per 100 

The Suicide Id. or 6s. per 100 

SuBELY I Come Quioelt: a Letter to Everybody Id. or 7s. per 100 

A Real Tbact for the Times. By the Rev. James Sut- 

CLIPPE, A.M 6d. 

Testimony to the late religious Awakenings in Scotland. 

By Pabochial Ministebs 2d. or 14s. per 100 

The Tractarian Doctrine of Ghbistian Unity not the Doe- 
trine of the GospeL By the Rev. W. H. Tubneb 8d. or 21s. per 100 

Union in Globt. A Letter to the Hon. ds Rev. B. W. 

Noel, A. M 4d. 

A Yeby Common Question Id. or 78. per 100 

Tillage Pbayeb Meeting Id. or 78. per 100 

YiLLiEBS on Balls and Theatbes 2d. or 146. per 100 

The Yoteb's Duty, according to the Bible 2d. or 14s. per 100 

What is Tbuth, and What think ye op Chbist ? Words 

of Counsel for the Present Times 2d. or 148. per 100 

We don't GET UP by the Clock Id. or 58. per 100 

Wheat and Tabes Id. or 78. per 100 

Whebe thebe is a Will, thebe is a Way Id. or 7s. per 100 

Whebewithal shall We be Clothed ? Id. or 3s. per 100 

William Jones and Poob Wade id. or 7s. per 100 

NISBET>S SERIES OF TRACTS. 

1. The Manifold Grace of God l^d. or lOs. 6d. per 100 

2. God is Love l|d. or IDs. 6d. per 100 

3. The Meeting Place of God with the Sinner id. or /s. per 100 

4. Have You Peace with God ? id. or 78. per 100 

5. Conviction not Conybbsion id. or 78. per 100 

6. Christ is our King Id. or 7s. per 100 

7. The True Witness l^d. or lOs. 6d. per 100 

8. Israel's Weariness i|d. or lOs. 6d. per lOO 

9. Good and Bad Prayers l^d. or 10s. 6d. per 100 

10. The Manifold Wisdom of God l^d. or lOs.Sd.perlOO 

11. Living Water for the Thirsty id. or 78. per 100 

12. A Believed Gospel id. or 7s. per lOO 

13. The YiNE IM., or los. 6d. per 100 

14. The Cedar lid., or IDs. 6d. per 100 

15. The Palm l|d., or lOs. 6d. per 100 

16. The Olive l|d., or 10s. 6d. per 100 

WATTON TRACTS. 



1. Why are jou so anxious t Id. or 

78. per 100. 

2. Conversations on Confirmation. 

2d. or 14s. per 100. 
8. The Gleaners. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

4. The Lord's Supper. Id. 

5. Cottager's Family Prayers. Id. * 

6. The Return of Christ. Id. 

7. What does the Bible say of the 

Poor? Id. 

8. The right of the Poor. Id. 

9. Conversations on Baptism. Id. 



10. What can I do for others t Id. 

11. I pay every one their dues. Id. 

12. The benefits of Sickness. Id. 

13. A Word to Cabmen. Id. 

14. A Quiet Neighbour. Id. 

15. May and Must. Id. 

16. The Empty Church and the Full 

Farmhouse. Id. 

17. Walks in a Tumip-field. Id. 

18. On the Creed. Id. 

19. Peace at Home. Id. 

20. The Three Weddings. Id. 



This is also printed in lai^e type, price 2d. or 148. per 100. 



24 BOOKS FUBIilSHED BY J. NISBET AND CO. 

THE KELSO TRACTS. 

1. The DOOR of SALVATION OPENED. ^. or 8s. per hundred. 

2. The FAITHFUL SAYING, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

3. The WELL of LIVING WATER, ^d., or 3s. per hundred. 

4. JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, ^d., or is. 0d. per hundred. 

5. BELIEVE and LIVE. |d., or 4s. 6d. per hundred. 

6. SIN PUT AWAY BY CHRIST. ^., or 3s. per hundred. 

7. WORDS of WARNING, ^d., or is. 6d. per hundred. 

8. ELECTING LOVE, ^d., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

0. The WORKS of the HOLY SPIRIT, as recorded in the Scriptores. jd., 
or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

10. NOW. id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

11. The FIRST EPISTLE of JOHN— to Fathers, to Youns: Men, and to 

Little Children. ^., or 3s. per hundred. 

12. The WHITE ROBES. For Sabbath.school Children. ^., or 3s. per 

hundred. 

13. The WORKS of the HOLY SPIRIT, as recorded in the New Testament. 

|d., or 4s. fid. per hundred. 

14. LUTHER'S CONVERSION, ^d., or 3s. per hundred. 

15. SIN OUR ENEMY, and GOD OUR FRIEND, id., or Is. 6d. per 

hundred. 

16. The LORD'S SUPPER, ^d., or 38. per hundred. 

17. The ANCHOR of the SOUL, id., or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

18. DO YOU GO to the PRAYER.MEETING? id., or is. 6d. per hundred. 

19. The CITY of REFUGE, ^d., or 3s. per hundred. 

20. NIGHT. DAY^BREAK, and CLEAR DAY. ^d., or 3s. per hundred. 

21. BEHOLD HE COMETH WITH CLOUDS, i or Is. 6d. per hundred. 

22. GOD'S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT, the Sinner's Pledge and Plea for every 

Blessing, {d., or 4s. 0d. per hundred. 

23. SALVATION TO THE UTTERMOST, f d., or 48. «d. per hundred. 

24. The LOVE of the SPIRIT. |d., or 48. 6d. per hundred. 

25. WHO SHALL DWELL WITH THE DEVOURING FIRE? id., or 

Is. 6d. per hundred. 

26. RIGHTEOUS RECONCILIATION, id., or 3s. per hundred. 

27. The THRONE of GRACE. 9d. or 48. fid. per hundred. 

28. The TRUE HEART, id., or Is. fid. per hundred. 

29. WITHOUT GOD. id., or Is. fid. per hundred. 

30. The FALSE PEACE and the TRUE, id., or is. fid. per hundred. 

31. GOD'S PURPOSE of GRACE. $d., or 4s. fid. per hundred. 

32. The CHOSEN ONE. id., or 38. per hundred. 

33. The LAST TIME, id., or is. fid. per hundred. 

34. The SIN-BEARER. $d.. or 48. fid. per hundred. 

35. The POWER of the GOSPEL. $d., or 4s. fid. per hundred. 
3fi. TRIBULATION. |d., or 4s. fid. per hundred. 

87. GRACE and GLORY, jd., or 4s. fid. per hundred. 

The above may be had in »eU, price It. fid., or bound In c^th, 2ff. dd. 



MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 
Nos. I. to X. 

SONGS FOR THE WILDERNESS. 

Nos. I. and 11. id., or 48. fid. per hundred. 

The FREE CHURCH PULPIT. In Monthly Parts 6d. each. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth, 5s. fid. 

The CHILDREN»S MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Randali., Curate of Lowestoft. Published Monthly, price id. 
Vols. I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. price is. fid. each, doth. 

The LENDING LIBRARY of the KILDARE PLACE SOCIETY, 

for Promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland, In 79 Tola. l8mo. 
bound in aheept £% 16s. Od. 

SCRIPTURE CARDS : Four Series of Scripture auestions on 
Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Subjects. Printed on Cards, in a Case. 
Price, with Kef, 2s. each, or 78. the set. 



BOUND BY 
WESTLEV5 ft. 
CLARK . 

LONDON. 




